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Place of an Editorial— 





labor Solid Against Injunction 


there’s anything dead certain at this hour in the 

‘perplexing coal walkout, it is that the whole 

‘labor movement is behind the miners. Not be- 
Lewis, mind you, nor even behind the miners’ 
nds—not all labor leaders are enamored with 
is nor are they crystal clear on the miners’ de- 

inds—but behind the larger issue of the Federal 

unction which the Government is employing as a 
pon in an effort to drive the miners back into 
pits. 

Aside from the legal involvements of the case— 
er the Government has a right to issue an in- 
tion in its own labor dispute and whether Lewis 
called the miners out on strike or the coal diggers 

buld not work without a contract—the labor move- 
has suddenly become confronted with a chal- 
ge to its right to strike on an industry--wide or 

fion-wide scale—in utilities, in transportation or 
fany industries described as basic to the general 
nomy. ; 

Another thing equally certain at the moment is 
the impasse created by the Goldsborough in- 
ion will not be resolved in a day. Tied to the 

ikout, this legal battle may be dragged out to a 

int of attrition. Neither side can afford to retreat 

b haste. 
he prospect of a protracted strike in coal on the 

tshold of winter is chilling enough, but its larger 
plications threaten to overshadow even its economic 
locations. 

The reactionary press, with an unanimity that re- 
Pals an almost pathological hate of trade unionism, 

howling for Lewis’ scalp and for the placing of 
al straitjackets on all organized labor. The miners’ 
fe is being presented not as a wages and hours 

pute primarily, but as a- full-dress insurrection 
inst the Government of the United States. This 

Brrenduous picture of a one-union, one-man re- 
Hllion against the whole nation is given stark reality 
the creeping industrial paralysis which is bound 
gain in tempo from day to day as the coal mines 
atinue to stay shut. 

* . * 

What j is there in these coal conflicts—eight of them 
the past six years—that sets them apart from other 
jor labor battles fought in recent years? What is 
bre so radical in the current demands of the miners 

manages to inflame the public mind and press? 

t extravagant economic gains, indeed, have the 

ines scored that other organized workers, under 
spectcular leadership, have failed to gain? 

© answer, of course, is John L. Lewis, the coal 

ustry, and the coal miners. Coal mining is still 

= ™ost hazardous labor, coal towns are still col- 

sions of shacks and hovels, and the lives of miners 

. still bleak, colorless and soul-searing. The coal 
mstry still is the most marginalt the sickest and 
One of the most basic industries in America. The 


miners follow Lewis implicitly in matters which con- 
cern their union because they believe, and rightly so, 
that he can accomplish for them things that none of 
his predecessors—John P. White, Frank Hayes, or 
even John Mitchell—was able to do. The mine 
workers, under Lewis, have emerged since 1919 from 
a 50¢ per hour pay rate, the lowest in ali American 
industry even at that time, to a little over $1.50 in 
1946. Lewis has not won wonders for his miners, 
but he certainly raised their mode of living to a 
degree most of them never had dared hope for. 
* * * 

Tae curious thing, nevertheless, is the manner in 
which the press and the general public have come to 
treat John L. Lewis. Consistently and diligently over 
the years—since first in 1919 he dramatically backed 
out of a collision with President Wilson, during a 
coal strike in which a Federal injunction also was 
an issue, by declaring that “he would not fight the 
Government,” the press has been building up John 
L. Lewis into a figure of awesome caliber, weaving 
about him a halo of superior showmanship and in- 
vincible strategy. It anticipates melodrama in each 
of his moves and seeks out Napoleonic attributes in 
each of his gestures. 

This tendency to overdress and exaggerate Lewis 
is not confined to tabliod scribes or “prediction” 
Cassandras on the air and in the newspaper columns. 
Some of the weightier dailies and seasoned labor 
commentators appear to share with alacrity in this 
picurization of John L. 
Lewis, 


Lewis as labor’s supeprman. 
according to these analysts, is already in 
command of the AFL, and is on the way to com- 
plete domination of the 15,000,000 American trade 
unionists, including his estranged child, the CIO. 
Lewis has timed the coal dispute for this month, 
ahead of all labor, to win for his miners a phenomenal 
“second round” wage hike and to place himself 
coincidentally thereby in the forefront of a national 
wage drive. 

Later, the prediction rolls on, Lewis will begin 
weaning away from the CIO some of its essential 
chunks, to pave the way for his own headship of 
the nation’s organized Jabor. That will also spell the 
end of Communist influence in the CIO. 

How does he get that way, and wherefrom does he 
derive his power? Our newspaper psychoanalysts 
have a ready answer for this, too. The Lewis of 1946, 
they aver, is not the timid, humble labor subaltern 
of 1919 but a veteran sodden with a “power com- 
plex,’ an intrepid leader with unlimited confidence 
in his own ablity and with equally unlimited con- 
tempt for cabinet members, high public personages 
and politicos in general. Lewis, besides, is a life- 
long Republican, and, while he is aware of the 
swirling anti-labor sentiment in the next Congress, 
he er eon that he can muster enough influence to 
stem the anti-union tides, 


Doe 
svsuuaanninety 


By Max D. Danish 


Above all, the Lewis saga runs on, he is a great 
opportunist and even if caught overplaying his hand, 
he will be able to maneuver himself out of trouble 
by a compromise that will bear all the outer ear- 
marks of a victory. 


* .-. - 


Tue current storm in thé coal mining industry, it 
seems to me, could best be assessed not against an 
inflated or distorted portrait of the personality of 
John L. Lewis, but against the realities of the miners’ 
demands and the circumstances they spring from. 

Regardless of one’s judgment of Lewis’ timing or 
one’s approval of his tactics vis-a-vis President 
Truman and Secretary Krug, the coal miners have a 
good case. Stripped of all trappings, the coal diggers’ 
pay gain last May has not brought them up to a 
scale comparable with any of the better paid workers 
in industry. This pay raise of last spring, besides, has 
since been completely erased by the rise in living costs. 

Most significant of all—from the miners’ point 
of view—is the fact that the mine operators have not 
agreed to accept the Lewis-Krug contract of last 
May, with the all-important welfare levy, even as a 
basis for negotiations. Had the union acceded to 
moratorium during which, he 
expected, negotiations would be carried on between 
the miners and the operators, the union would be 
back where it was before the walkout last spring. 
And in the event of a breakdown in the parleys, 
something which could very well have happened, 
Lewis .and his miners would be tompelled to go on 
strike sometime at the end of January, when their 
position would be strategically much weaker than 
it is today. 


Krug’s two-months’ 


But has the general public been made aware by 
John L. Lewis and his publicists of these essential 
angles of his dispute with Secretary Krug? Has Lewis 
attempted to clarify or strengthen his. public rela- 
tions in a situation as explosive as a possible mine 
strike? The record shows no trace of this. Instead 
of placing his case before the American people, who 
have in the past stood up for the coal miners on 
numerous occasions, Lewis threw away his own best 
arguments by abrogating the contract, which, in coal 
miners’ language. meant the closing of the pits. 


* * * 


Waarever the outcome of this head-on collision 
between John L. Lewis and the Government, it will 
not lead to the badly needed stabilization of the coal 


mining industry. Eventually, perhaps in a half-dozen 
weeks, a compromise settlement will have been evolved, 
after,which the Government will hastily turn over 
the mines to the operators. 
Meanwhile, the influence of the anti-labor ex- 
tremists in Congress is bound to be strengthened. In 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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shortage of low-cost and low-rent housing for veterans, John A. Kervick of the 

Public Housing authority declared, assailing the association’s advocacy of’ a 
jandlords’ strike against rent control. The NAREB boasts that already 100,000 land- 
jords have agreed to keep apartments vacant until rent-control is ended. Dwellings 
for low-income families are not being built because of the senseless, selfish opposition 
of the NAREB, he said. Its powerful lobby blocked effective action by the 79th Con- 
gress. Kervick urged the passage of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill to provide for 
Federal aid to low-rent public housing projects, which the NAREB opposes as 
“socialism.” 


Dolicr 
Diplomacy 


Ti Nationai Association of Real estate Boards is responsible for the grave 






Seventeen nations reached 
agreement on a_ world 
trade charter which might 
have marked a step toward removing 
some of the economic conflicts that lead 
to war—if the Soviet Union had partici- 
pated. In the absence of Soviet dele- 
gates, there was unanimity on the basic 
ideas proposed by the USA on freedom 
of trade, opposition to monopolies, the 
development of backward areas, reduc- 
tion of tariffs. But the fundamental 
problem was not tackled relations with 
nations like Russia, which is a gigantic 
cartel, the government monopolizing all 
trade, domestic and foreign. 

There is basis for the British fear and 





that of other nations that under this 
trade pact the USA will possess decisive 
advantages and will promote economic 





imperialism, particularly in the Far oe a 
Fast. As R. H. S. R. J. THOMAS 
Laborite, said, the American Party-Liner Is on CIO Evecutive 
free trade may “permit the USA to ex- Committee 


Crossman, “Jeft” 
view of 


port her unemployment, dominate world 


markets to the detriment of other coun- 
tries,” though his notion that American 
imperialism constitutes any grave danger 
of aggressive war is ludicrous, as the 
London Economist states. 

But there is danger, as Sumner Welles 


warns, that under a reactionary Re- 





| REP. PERCY PRIEST 
Demands Investigation of 
Marcantonio's Election 


publican administration the USA might 
return to the dollar diplomacy of the 
past and intervene in other countries in 
behalf of American investors and 
corporations. FDR’s policy was that 
Americans investing abroad should do 
so on a basis of partnership with na- 
tionals of the other country, or its gov- 
ernment, the sovereignty of which must 
be respected. Rejection of this policy 
would be exceedingly unfortunate. 
Me a *. 

Sedition Case The case of the US De- 
Dismissed partment of Justice 

against 26 alleged sedi- 
tionists indicted in 1942 was dismissed 
after 4% years by Chief Justice Bolitha 
Laws, who said another trial would be 
a travesty on justice, criticizing the 
prosecution for failure to gather clear 
evidence of guilt. “I do not see how 
these defendants can now possibly ob- 
tain fair trials,” he remarked. 


Here are 26 Americans who have in- 
dubitably spread anti-Semitic poison; 
most of them were pro-Nazi; many open- 
ly proclaimed themselves Fascists; some 
of them opposed conscription and the 
war—though some were ordinary reac- 
tionaries. The public is convinced of the 
guilt of most of them, but they are freed. 
What a contrast to Soviet “justice”! 
This case proves that Fascists and Com- 
munists can continue to exercise their 
right to spread their vile anti-democratie 
propaganda, so long as evidence cannot 
be adduced to prove that they have 
overtly violated a law—which is always 
difficult in such cases. But it is still 
better to have Fascists and Communists 
go free than to undermine our system 
of jurisprudence, with a “Moscow” or 
a “Belgrade” demonstration 
which ideas rather 
punished, 

I thoroughly disapprove of the ideology 
of the totalitarians, but I will defend 
to the end of my typewriter ribbon their 
right to propagandize it, and their right 
to a fair trial, for if they lose these 
rights, so will you and I. 


trial, in 
than acts are 


* * . 
Defensible A proposal by India te 
But Not place dependent colonial 
Palatable ands under the collective 


administration of the 
United Nations now, rather than under 
the administration of single nations, 
was rejected by the USA. But John 
Foster Dulles implied that the USA will 
be willing to place the islands taken from 
Japan under UN administration when 
and if a real trusteeship plan is worked 
out. At present the UN has no agency 
whatever to assume this responsibility. 
No Tustreeship Council has been estab- 
lished, due largely to Soviet delaying 
tactics. The USA proposed a year ago 
that the Italian colonies be placed under 
UN collective administration, “to make 
a beginning in a great new adventure.” 
The beginning has not been made, and 
none of the Big Four seem anxious to 
start, least of all Russia. 

International administration of colonies 
not yet ready for self-government re- 
mains an ideal beyond the horizon of 
1946 power politics. Dulles is obviously 
correct; the UN is now paralyzed and 
incapable of administering anything, 


The Landlords’ Strike Against the Public 


even its own affairs. The administra- 
tion of Japan by the USA has been far 
better than the administration of Ger- 
many by the Big Four or Korea by the 
USA and USSR. To give Russia a voice 
in administering Samoa or Southwest 
Africa would mean giving the Commu- 
nists power to create chaos. And Stalins 
has never indicated any willingness to 
put Tanna Tuva, the Kuriles, Kazakstan, 
or any other Russian colony, under UN 
trusteeship. The Kremlin believes in 
annexation, not trusteeship. Which still 
does not make palatable the acquisition 
of the Japanese-mandated islands by the 
USA. Even if far less evil than Russian 
imperialism, to which it is a reaction, 
American imperialism is nothing to ap- 
plaud, though Soviet expansion has 
made it an inevitable security measure. 
It sets a bad precedent, and violates the 
spirit if not the letter of the trusteeship 
system for which the USA fought at 
San Francisco. The Russians can say 
we are opposing annexation while doing 
it ourselves, in a disguised form, by 
designating these islands as “strategic 


areas.” 

a * * 
Church and The Polish President 
State Bierut has finally warned 


the Catholic’ Church that 
it must support the puppet regime to 
survive. He was very frank in declaring 
that if the Polish clergy continue opposi- 
to Sovietization they will be suppressed. 
Religious “freedom” will be given only 
to those who cease supporting the opposi- 
tion, the Peasant Party. Bierut denied 
the right of the Church to tell the Polish 
people, 97 percent of whom are Cath- 
olics, that they should vote against those 
who violate Christian morality. The 
Church should either support the State, 
or not intervene at all in politics, he 
said. Now that Bierut has taken off the 
mask, will certain Catholics who pose as 
liberals but who thus far have not pro- 
tested against the suppression of 
religious and other civil liberties in 
Eastern Europe, at last take a stand? 
Or will they continue to be follow-travel- 
ers in disguise, and justify suppression 
of freedom in Poland and Yugoslavia by 
pointing to suppression of freedom in 
Fascist Spain—and in the USA! 

7 


7 * 
The Blowing Stream 

@ There are persistent reports of riots 
and uprisings of Ukrainians in South- 
astern Poland. A correspondent of the 
London Times found “a complete break- 
down of the Polish Government’s au- 
thority in that area.” He ascribes the 
uprisings to the determination of the 
Polish Ukrainians not to be transferred 
from their homes in Poland to the 
USSR. The Russians follow the Nazi 
pattern and are sending Poles from that 
part of Eastern Poland annexed by 
the Soviet Union to what remains of 
Poland in exchange for Ukrainians and 
Ruthenians there. 

The Polish secret police arrested 
Stanislaw Koter on Nov. 25, the fourth 
member of the Peasant Party executive 
to be jailed in the past six weeks, be- 
sides editors of the party’s paper and 
hundreds of other members. This is the 
answer of the puppet regime to the 
protests of the US State Department 
over violations of the Yalta-Potsdam 
agreements. No representatives of the 
opposition will be on the Electoral 
Commission to supervise the Jan. 19 
election. 

- cal we 

® Now that Tito has the support of 
Italian Communists and the pro-Soviet 
Socialists to support his demand for 
Gorizia if he will drop his demand for 
Trieste, he has increased his demands 





to include Monfalcone, too, as a condi. 
tion for direct negotiations regarding 
other disputed points. This is one of 
Italy’s largest shipyards and ‘its cession 
to Yugoslavia would complete the isola. 
tion of Trieste. (Tito has not yet de. 
manded Venice.) 


@ A NY Times headline reads: “py, 
sian Demands Boston Plebiscite.” No, 
don’t be- alarmed. The plebiscite is not 
to find out if Bostonians want to join 
the Soviet Union, but only to see whether 
they want the UN located there. The 
Soviet delegate later apologized for the 
“bluntness” of his demand. It’s good to 
learn that “apologize” is in the Soviet 
lexicon. 

* * +. 


@ The Alsops state that recently 
Russia demanded a monopoly of air. 
fields in northern Iran, in contravention 
to the agreement governing airfields 
which Iran signed. The three Tudeh 
Cabinet ministers who are puppets of 
Moscow supported this demand. Premier 
Ghavam ousted them, including Firouw, 
chief Communist quisling. The Soviet 
Ambassador furiously scolded Ghavam, 
who was foreed to appoint Firoug 
Ambassador to- Moscow and to agree to 
hold an election in December, when the 
Tudeh Party hopes to win greater power 
with Soviet backing. And the Azerbaijan 
army in northern Iran is preparing for 
civil war if the ‘Tudeh Party is defeated, 

* + * ' 

@® During the past year 125,000 Jews 
have fled Eastern Europe to seek asylum 
in the DP camps in Germany, increasing 
the number of Jewish DPs to 250,000, 
Edward Warburg reports. 


* * * 


@ In a recent speech Georgi Dimitrov, 
Bulgarian Communist Premier, stated: 





GEORGI DIMITROV 
Werns Slavs to Follow Moscow 


“Today the Soviet Union is powerful 
and unconquerable ... the leader of 
world democracy. ... Its many outside 
friends will be loyal to it. Americans 
bluster about the atombomb. I can bold- 
ly assure you that here also ‘God 
good.’ Nations that go with the Soviet 
Union have no reason to worry about 
the future. ... The lands freed by the 
Red Army are freeing themselves from 
the monopolistic-predatory-capit a! st 
clique. ... The Slav nations joined 
gether in a common cause ... under the 
leadership of the great Russian natio% 
our elder Slav brother. Slav unity '§ 
being strengthened and will play  gret 
role in solving all international prob- 
lems. ... The mighty Soviet Union ¥! 

not give way to any imperialist dictat® 
of the Western capitalist powers.” Ther® 
will be an All-Slav Congress in Belgradé 
on Dec. 8, with American Slav Comm 
nists attending. 
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HE metropolitan press has begun 
to pick up loose ends of the 
hitherto-suppressed saga of trade 
‘ool racketeering. This became evi- 
wnt recently in the Sunday business 
applement of one New York morning 
paper. In a daring editorial gambit, a 
reporter made delicate reference to the 
‘aud being worked on thousands of 
suspecting veterans by some 100 
bivate refrigeration schools, He quoted 
leader of the industry to the effect 
sat “the schools had long been regarded 
; suspect by the Federal Trade Com- 
pission, that employers could not and 
wld not absorb their graduates, that 
ne of them really gives adequate 
purses.” 
At this point, however, the paper’s 
jvertising Manager proceeded to make 
hnends. The same issue carried the 
val quota of dubious ads by schools 
nder fire in the business section, 
Since that memorable Sunday—per- 
ups in deference to a balanced budget 
other papers seem to have scotched 
ieir interest in the ticklish subject of 
yp” school vs. veteran. The change is 
fected in news coverage. Thus, a GI 
trike in one of the optical schools, not 
long ago, was ignored by the larger 
ilies. But a more recent walkout in 
other institution, with the capital- 
yor controversy as a backdrop, re- 
yived much attention in the press. 
. These developments, in addition to 
her critical rumblings, make it appear 
iat errant trade schools will soon have 
answer for their sins. The accounting 
lus long been overdue. For many local 
holmasters, taking advantage of pub- 
lit apathy, have operated in almost com- 
pete disregard of the state education 
hy. 
Inthe years that preceded World War 
3 ll, their illegal practices found refuge 
ina shadowy oblivion. In fact, the few 
rmaining private trade schools in this 
fate were ready to call it quits just 
tout the time that we became the 
wsenal of democracy. But booming war 
poduection changed their plans. Not 
mly did the old, tottering schools re- 
min in business, but they were joined 
ya host of new competitors. And there 
mere enough profits for all, as_ skill- 
hungry Americans flocked to welding, 
tafting, electrical, machinist and other 
iehools, 
Meanwhile, the state left private trade 
khools very much to themselves. It 
tmldn’t be expected to tamper with 
National education during a national 
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i «thers were taught only parcellized 
1. mills for a virtually non-competitive 
is Mor market. 





ot At least, this was the rationale of 
ut ‘ueators who would close their eyes to 
1e 2 malpractices in vocational education, 
m “F good measure, they would add an- 
t “et argun.ent—viz., that a bad school 
_ tetter than none at all. Curjously 
e ugh, this “emergency” attitude has 
Ny mained to plague veteran educaticn 
is Mer the G] Bill. It is this attitude 
at “condones the state administration’s 
D- tlect of private trade schools; that 
i és crooked schoolmasters a carte 
ie Miche to undermine veteran rehabili 
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Nrade School Racketeering 
The Diploma Mills Flourish and Cheat Veterans 


By Milton Alexander 





i | 

® Milton Alexander is a graduate of Brooklyn College, and of the 
Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism. He served over- 
seas with a battery of coast artillery and was discharged in 1944 because 


of injuries sustained in line of duty. 


He was formerly a staff writer 


and columnist for the New York World Telegram. The school-racket 
he exposes in his article is a doubly vicious one. Not only does it mulct 
persons in search of education, but it fleeces precisely those who are 


A. 


least able to bear the costs: the returned veterans. 





in part: “No license shall be issued... 
until said commissioner has approved 
the method and content of the adver 
tising, the standards and methods of 
instruction, the equipment and housiag 
provided, the qualificciions of teachers, 
the form and content of the student 
errcliment agreement or contract, the 
tuition to ».e paid and the method of 
collecting tuition... .” 

How different is tre actual state of 
effairs! 

To begin with, most private trade 
schools thrive on false and misleading 
advertising. Its pernicious effect is two- 
pronged. First, it ensnares student trade 
(and once the student is in the school’s 
toils, he can seldom extricate himself). 
Second, it gi es quack schools an extra 
lease on life. 


* * * 


Anwortuer facet of common trade 
school fraud is the fact that most in- 
stitutions do not prepare the student 
for a craft. In most cases, industry 
considers him to be unemployable—ex- 
cept as a handyman-beginner or some 
version thereof. As a matter of fact, 
the value of the student’s training may 
be even more illusive than that. A re- 
cent survey of the labor market made 
by this writer revealed that employers 
preferred to hire the green beginner, 
because he has less to unlearn than the 
ill-trained trade-school product. 

Nonetheless, this is the golden age of 
private trade schools. The bonanza rep- 
resented by the GI Bill seems to be 
inexhaustible. And so is the ingenuity 
of the advertising appeal in the press 
and brightly-printed brochures.  Let’s 
examine a few sample ads: 

1. A technical school promises to waive 
entrance requirements “if the applicant 
has good general intelligence ... de- 
pends upon personal interview.” 

2. A school for dentistry mechanics 
asks the prospective student: “Is it 
steady work?” And then it proceeds to 
answer the question thus: “Yes, for 
every man and woman in the world 
sooner or later needs something arti- 
ficial in the mouth.” 

3. The catalogue of a third institu- 
tion poses this interesting query: “Must 
one know English very well to take the 
course?” The student is promply assured 
that he doesn’t need English. “You are 
taught by demonstration.” 

4. Determined to use every possible 
wile, this same brochure deftly disposes 


of the age problem. “Am | too old?”. 


And the answer: “We have had students 
under 17 and over 60. Age is a state 
of mind. The best way to keep young is 
to remain useful.” 

In a more serious vein, private trade 
schools sometimes make specific, and 
false, promises. There, defiance of state 
law is more obvious. Take these com- 
monly advertised claims: 

1. That they will teach the student 
to be a qualified craftsman in his chosen 
field. This is patently absurd because 
no student can be graduated from his 
books into practical work without addi- 
tional training. 

2. That jobs requiring two or more 
years of study can be taught in some- 
thing like six months. Other schools fail 
to specify that the curriculum must of 
necessity embrace more than one trade. 
It might actually involve 10 or 12 re- 
lated occupations, as in air conditioning. 


id 


3. That jobs are guaranteed to gradu- 
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ates. Some schools for dental techni- 


cians, for example, would find it difficult 
to reconcile their optimistic chant with 
this set of employment facts: According 
to industry, one dental mechanic is re- 
quired for every 10 dentists. There are 
approximately 
United States. 


60,000 dentists in the 
Yet, 250 mechanics are 





graduated from New York City schools 
each month! 
4 * * 


Tuat it pays to advertise is evident 
from the overcrowded trade schools. But 
that the advertising is false becomes 
clear from an even cursory examination 
of typical courses of study. Here are 
some of the reasons why employers 
usually deem trade school graduates 
unemployable: 

Most of the diploma mills suffer from 
a chronic shortage of training facilities, 
As one prominent voéational educator 
put it: “Diploma mills follow a common 
pattern of mass production. With a 
negligible investment in materials and 
equipment, they assemble large groups 
of students under one instructor. There 
are lectures and mimeographed ques- 
tions for homework, and then a final 
whitewash—the diploma.” 

The “gyp” school is an exponent of 
the gang method of pedagogy in its 
shopwork. It has to be—due to a lack 
of equipment, tools, and space, plus a 
lopsided teacher-student ratio. Thus, a 
standard school shop will have 15—at 
most 20—students for each instructor. 
But the diploma mill, having no scruples 
about such matters, often packs in as 
many as 50 students. 

Further, there are no individual work 
stations with whole units and sets of 
tools. Droves of students mill around a 
piece of equipment as others patiently 
wait their turn. 
school, the irstructor passed out wooden 
chisels for work on steel, toy tube cut- 
ters, and the student body was treated 
to films in lieu of shop practice. Under 
such conditions, it is obviously impos- 
sible to check on workmanship or indi- 
vidual progress. 

This shopwork anarchy is aggravated 
by the absence of a system of job con- 
trol. In the well-organized shop, work 
is done in accordance with a plan—so 
that the student has a clear picture of 
his daily work objective. “Gyp” schools, 
however, thrive on the opposite practice. 
The student may be told that the gb- 
jective is soldering or wiring, but beyond 
that generality he is kept in total 
darkness. 

Overcrowding is one of many work- 
shop abuses carried over into the trade 
school theory class. In the standard in- 
stitution, the ratio of students to teacher 
is restricted so as to provide for indi- 
vidual instruction. Diploma mills, how- 
ever, pack as many into the class as 
space will _permit—frequently_ reaching 
a high of 60 or 75 students. There is 
no control of the lessons i.e. daily 
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In one refrigeration, 


schedules of topics and demonstrations 
to be covered, and there are no visual 
aids. For many students, “theory” con- 
sists of backroom chatter and inaudible 


dictation of notes from the front. 
+ * * 


Sucu pedagogic handicaps as are bred 
by overcrowing and inadequate equip- 
ment have only served to whet the 
crooked schoolmasters’ appetite for pro- 
digious achievement. Consider these pro- 
grams of study; 

1. Electric wiring and motors. One 
flourishing private trade school offers a 
course that takes six weeks, or 156 
hours. And the graduate is supposed to 
be a qualified electrician’s helper. Ac- 
cording to vocational education experts, 
however, the most that he could expect 
to learn in that time would be tool 
manipulation, simple circuits, and some 
of the code. He could not grasp the 
essentials of maintenance and repair, 
blueprint reading, the testing of indus- 
trial installations. 

2. Air conditioning. One diploma mill 
insists that its student products are 
trained technicians after some 208 hours. 
Only 72 hours of this total is devoted 
to shopwork. This is a tall order, be- 
cause the school’s claim embraces such 
complex fields as heating, cooling, filter- 
ing, humidifying, ete, Most of these 
skills are on an engineering level. 

3. Radio service and repair. 
courses take only six months. In one 
case, only 3% months! Nevertheless, 
this school promises its customers that 
they'll be “100 percent qualified radio 
servicemen after one-half of the course.” 

There ought to be law, and there is! 
But in the face of all the mayhem, the 
state education department is keeping 
a safe distance from the field of fire. 
For the purposes of token enforcement, 
Governor Dewey—self-appointed patron 
of veterans—has put two trade school 
inspectors to work—for close to 300 
schools! And they’re supposed to test 
curriculi that range from pants press- 
ing to embalming and mortuary re- 
search. 

No vocational educator denies that 
these two men are honest and sincere, 
nor that they have uncovered many 
abuses. But their devotion to duty has 
done trade school victims little good. 
For the mysterious influence that has 
given diploma mills a good press, also 
seems to operate in Albany. 

Time and again, the two inspectors 
have called for revocation of a school’s 
license, only to be shouted down by the 
enforcement division of the state edu- 
cation department. The import of this 
has not been lost on the schoolmasters, . 
and some of them have evolved new petti- 
fogging techniques (to keep pace with 
shifting demand), cut down the dura- 


Some 


* tion of courses, even shut out school 


inspectors. 

Still, the distant rumblings of criti- 
cism have ‘he schoolmasters worried. 
Not so long ago, they formed a trade 
association. This step was supposed to 
have been engineered by reformist ele- 
ments, and it was presumed that there 
would be a general housecleaning. But 
so far, this has failed to materialize. 





THE FACE OF WAR —This tot in 
Czechoslavakia is afraid of hunger, but 
she’s too young to know what else she 
has to be afraid of—tuberculosis. Un- 
counted thousands of Czech kids are 
threatened wth the dread disease as a 
result of malnutrition, according to 
UNRRA which is doing its best to pro- 
vide food for them. American labor’s 
contributions in money and in food pack- 
ages *have helped stave off this face of 
fear on many children, but there are 
still millions of kids like this to be save 
from horror of starvation and disease in 
Europe. If this kid could speak to us, 
she’d probably say, “You won the war 
for our generation; now give us the 
chance.”—(LPA.) 








The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. B¢ 





I Join the Aristocracy 


uinely aristocratic class. It is made 
up of invalids. I gained my place in 
it inadvertantly, in fact unwillingly. As 
long as possible I struggled against ree- 
ognition of the fact that something was 
going wrong with my inside. But once 


I: this country we have only one gen- 


my resistance was broken down, my eyes 
were opened to an amazing fact. The 
moment you acknowledge that you are 
no longer an ordinary human being but 
an invalid, you achieve superior status. 
It was a discovery worth some little in- 
convenience. 


From the moment of acknowledged 
invalidity I moved into a strange new 


world. My health and comfort became 
the central point in the thinking of the 
entire household. My slightest wish was 
instantly attended I must not rise, 
not move, not even think. I was steno- 
scoped and x-raye My temperature 
became a matter f grave importance. 
There were a few disadvantages. The 


thermometer seemed to be left under my 
tongue for unconscionable times. 1] had 
lost my taste for tobacco—so there was 
no point in smokil but attractive 
young ladies kept running into my room 
bearing offerings on trays, and, like all 
the fellows who have had their various 
dreams of heaven, I just settled down 


and tock life as 


That was a couple of days ago. 


it came. 

Since 
then I have spent hours lying in bed with 
And plenty 
of hours I have spent just lying there. 


magazines and newspapers. 


My thoughts wandered aimlessly. Sut 
aimless thoughts are not necessarily 
futile. They may wander and finally 
find a mark. So it happened with me. 
I naturally got to thinking about this 
cult of invalidism. Among primitive 
tribes a fellow smitten by disease is in 
disgrace. He is ashamed of himself and 
looked down on by his fellows. It is a 
social pattern easy to understand. Most 
sick persons are disgusting. There is 
reason enough for keeping them out of 
sight. Why, among us, have manners 
gone the other way? Why does a chap 
who has counted for nothing practically 
all of his life become the center of at- 
tention the moment he gets some fool 
disease? 

My case is, of course, not an especially 
striking one. You can easily imagine a 
better one. We have great and elaborate- 
ly equipped hospitals here in New York 
which cater partly or exclusively to 
charity patients. Imagine a poor chap 
living in any one of our numerous slum 
sections. He was never trained for a 
good job. He never had a good job. He 
never had a regular income. No one ever 
took the trouble to teach him how to take 
care of himself. He was just one of these 
countless little fellows who work when 
they can and get along as well as they 
can. Only two things can center the at- 
tention of society on this little chap and 
bring its vast and expensive machinery 
to play upon him. If he commits a mis- 
demeanor the police and the courts take 
the little fellow up in a big way. The 
other possibility is an accident that 
brings the little and long-neglected citi- 
zen to a hospital. 

Picture the scene as O. Henry might 
have drawn it. The chap who has never 
been anything, never had anything, for 
whom nobody has ever done anything, 
has the right of way as the siren of an 
ambulance cleaves the traffic. In the 
hospital internes and nurses quickly in- 
stall him in such a spotless bed as he 
has never before seen. From here on all 
the resources of our city’s hospital serv- 
ice are at his disposal. The most elabo- 
rate and expensive mechanisms are at 
hand with which to probe and picture 
every corner of his anatomy. Any sort 
of operation, any special treatment, any 
approved medication is at hand to fit his 
need. The cost doesn’t matter. The man 
is sick. That is all that matters. As a 
sick man he has a right to all that 
modern medicine and surgery can do for 
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him. An hour or two ago, before the 
little man had his accident, he was noth- 
ing. Now, through misfortune, he has 
become a person of importance. 


*. * * 


Pragmatism Works Backward 


My room faces south. The earliest 
morning sunbeams would spatter the 
west wall of it with gold. And all 
through the day as the gelden splotches 
moved along the north wall toward the 
east I would lie there and think of 
human beings and what they have done 
in the 25,000 or so years during which 
we know something of their history. I 
thought especially of men who tried to 
make things better—and often enough 
made them worse. 

I thought, too, about nations. There 
are the Russians with their all-inclusive 
plan to make everyone happy in spite of 
himself. There are the British with their 
gradual and reasonable Socialism. And 
here are we. In parliament the other 
day we were set down as a crassly capi- 
talist and backward lot. Impatient 
young Laborites feared that the British 
might be corrupted by association with 
us. Perhaps these men are not to be 
blamed. They may have been deceived 
by the pleistocene pronouncements of 
some of our Republican statesmen. 

Sut if such good friends as British 
Laborites are deceived, there must be 
something puzzling about us. We are 
big and successful and rambunctious 
and, except for our industry, pretty 
much unorganized. So contrary are the 
trends that a man may go far in our 
publie life without understanding very 
much of what is happening. The fiuster- 
ed Laborites in Parliament may take for 
granted that Republican 
men who make such backward-looking 


Congress- 


speeches will be able to turn our national 
life in the direction of their troglodite 
thotghts. 

The world that all good utopians have 
in mind consists of many things. Every- 
body is to have enough to eat and te 
wear, good housing, the best of educa- 
tion, plenty of recreation, the finest of 
health-care, etc., etc. And, of course, 
liberty. I almost forgot that. The Bol- 
sheviks wanted to get all of these things 
at one crack by introducing their sort 
of Communism. and all that they have 
got in thirty years is increasing misery 
for an increasing number of people. The 
British are going after the same things 
under most difficult circumstances in 
their careful way—with the minds set 
on the preservation of liberty at every 
step. For they have an old-fashioned 
idea, which Americans fully share, that 
without liberty other things are hardly 
worth having. 

In comparison with either the Rus- 
sians or the British, we Americans seem 
like a strange people. Our system can 
be more or less truthfully described as 
capitalistic, laissez-faire, free enterprise. 
But all of these words came into use long 
before any such mixture of planning and 
g0-as-you-please had come into existence. 
There is no word for this system except 
the one so recently and so happily ap- 
plied to it, mized. Mixed it is, and with 
the proportions of the ingredients con- 
stantly changing. The British consci- 
ously and purposefully pursue a policy 
of gradualism. We are inadvertantly 
gradual. When this country is nine- 
tenths Socialist we shal! still be pretend- 
ing that it is capitalist. That’s the sort 
of people we are. Let Members of Par- 
liament take note. 

I seem to have wandered from my sub- 
ject, but actually I am right on the 
beam. Thinking there in my bedroom 
while the sun was creeping round the 
walls, it occurred to me that our develop- 
ment has been very uneven. Take, for 
example, resources that are placed at the 
disposal of the average citizen. After my 
slight tussle with illness I naturally 
thought of the medical attention avail- 


able to everyone here in New York. But 
a man who falls ill down in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee or Arkansas will have 
nothing of the sort. He may die without 
even the most elementary care. Even 
with regard to this one feature of life 
our progress is uneven. 

We have developed our various public 
services in response to uncertain and 
wayward attention. This applies even to 
the public defense. The Army and Navy 
have by no means had consistent sup- 
port. It applies to education, to which, 
traditionally, we have pledged the deep- 
est devotion. After these two sections 
of public activity, the next one in the 
popular mind is provision for health. We 
are not yet ready to see to it that every 
citizen has a good job with good pay. We 
are pretty slow about seeing that each 
one has a decent house. But the cult of 
education and the cult of health have 
taken a firm hold on the public mind. We 
can develop these two cults and work 
back from them. 

] was encouraged by a news item in 
this morning’s papers. The Department 
of Agriculture has on hand, as a result 
of its pledge to support farm prices, 
thousands of carloads of potatoes. They 


are being sent out free to become part ¢ 
school lunches all over the country, Te 
do not believe in seeing that al] the 
people are well fed. We do belieye iy 
seeing that they are all well educates, 
But educators find that children Jean 
better if they have good lunches. yy 
all right—we feed them. It’s a party 
education. 

And so this cult of care fo: invalidy 
may have social significance. The notig 
that a fellow should have extra priy, 
leges when he is ill seems silly. But 
is something to build on. Everyboy 
seems to be excited about illness. [ty 
but a short step to interest in health ay 
whatever it is that produces and pm 
serves health. The doctors themselyy 
are beginning to protest against th 
slums which produce so mffch of the sid 
ness, 

You will understand, of course, that 
all of this has nothing to do with Socig 
ism or Communism or any other sort¢ 
ism. It’s pure, practical Americanism, 
It is, in fact, right in line with Repub 
lican doctrine. It is a move in the dire. 
tion of economy. Health is far moe 
economical than _ illness. 
should be all for it. 


Republican 





An Editorial— 


Time to Revise the Constitution 


HE most discouraging thing about 
"Tne Fulbright suggestion, that the 

President resign and appoint a 
Republican in his place, is the dis- 
couraged way in which editors have 
taken it up and dropped it. We find 
ourselves in a ridiculous situation. For 
two years we shall have a Democratic 
President and a Republican Congress. 
The talk about putting the interests of 
the nation first is obvious eye-wash. In 
a time of crisis we shall be the victims 
of stalemate. The Fulbright proposal is 
obviously impractical. Editors and col- 
umnists languidly imply that the situ- 
ation is silly but that nothing can be 
done about it. 

There no sense in this attitude. It is 
out of tune with the American tradition. 
Our Constitution is far from being as 
rigid as we have regarded it. In the eyes 
of the men who wrote it, our national 
charter was a flexible instrument. They 
thought of it as being liberally inter- 
preted and easily amended. There is no 
proof that they ruled out the idea of mid- 
term presidential elections. In 1792, 
when some of the founding fathers occu- 
pied seats in Congress, a law was passed 
providing for a special election-in case 
both the President and Vice-President 
were for any reason unavailable. The 
men who started our political system 
were not afraid of change. They believed 
that the government should work and 
that it should represent the will of the 
voters. The fixed belief in the sacred- 
ness of a machine which will not run 
has developed since their day. 

It is a mistake to talk about Europe in 
this connection. Nobody wants a system 
like the British system or the French 
system or any foreign system. All that 
sensible persons want is a system that 
will work. Obviously, our present set-up 
is frequently afflicted with locked brakes 
for two-year periods. It has happened 
so often and at such crucial times that 
no danger consequent upon change can 
be as great as that connected with keep- 
ing things as they are. 


* * * 


Tue simplest way to eliminate the 
main bug in our political mechanism is 
te elect the President and members of 
Congress at the same time for terms of 
the same length. The system of over- 
lapping terms of Representatives, Sen- 
ators and executives was devised to give 
continuity, to prevent sudden and up- 
setting swings in policy. For a new 
republic in a dangerous situation such 
@ prevision seemed wise and safe. But 
after an experience of more than a 


century and a half, we have passed tly 
experimental stage. Our institutions an 
more endangered by the inefficiency d 
government than they could possibly 
by any irresponsible brainstorm of th 
voters. 

With Congress and the Preside 
elected on the same day, we should never 
have such blind and hit-or-miss voting 
as we saw on November 5. Each pary 
would be forced to present a program 
Except in very rare—practically wu 
imaginable—instances, a party would @ 


_inte office with full power and fil 


responsibility. At a subsequent electia 
it could offer no alibis. 

To create more effective government 
in Washington all that we need in adie 
tion to this simple constitutional amen 
ment is the passage by Congress of tht 
LaFollette-Monroney Bill. This provide 
for a simplified roster of interlocking 
House and Senate Committees tied @ 
with the work of the various executitt 
departments. With such a revamping # 
should have continuous and expert work 
which would make legislation fit inl 
executive policy. Government would haw 
meaning and direction which votel 
could understand and evaluate. The 
would be genuine cooperation in Wask 
ington. In the broad sense our govell 
ment, without any great change in tit 
traditional American system, would ¥ 
as “responsible” as any other. And the 
brakes on the wheels of action wo 
never be locked. 

DEBS BANQUET SUCCESSFUL 

Prominent labor leaders and wee 
known Social Democrats were amt 
the capacity audience in attendance # 
the dinner honoring the 91st Annivers# 
of Eugene Victor Debs held last Sunéif 
at the Park Central Hotel under the 
pices of the Social Democratic Fede* 
tion. Stirring speeches were delivé 
by John P. Burke, President of Im 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
per Mill Workers; Vanni B. Montana, 
the ILGWU; former Socialist Assemif 
man, Elmer Rosenberg; Algernon ey 
National Chairman, S.D.F.; an ! 
Rosenbjgtt, ex-serviceman. A_ rendi® 
of a recording of an address by } 
and a fine musical program were 
sented. Over $3,000 was donated by 
bor and fraternal organizations © 
fund to spread the message and ph 
ophy of Debs and to strengther " 
S.D.F. 

Warm and eloquent telegrams and 
ters were received at the banquet 
Judge Matthew M. Levy, Frank © 
waith, George E. Roewer, A- 
Randolph, Winnie E. Branstetter 
Theresa Branstetter Taft. It ™# 
most inspiring and immensely § 
affair. 
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Bilbo Against Himself 


ed in the Senate for the ousting of 

Bilbo from that body. One com- 
mittee is investigating alleged bribes 
accepted by Bilbo in connection with war 
contracts, and the other will examine 
evidence concerning “The Man’s” 
and actions as regards race, religion and 
political rights, in connection with the 


Pisin the sen have been institut- 


views 


recent campaign. 

Here are a few excerpts that indicate 
the pint-size Bourbon’s weltanschaurng, 
from his own mouth: 

“fT call on every red-blooded American 
who believes in the superiority and in- 
tegrity of the white race to get out and 
gee that no nigger votes ... and the best 
time to do it is the night before. 

® “I call on citizens of Mississippi to 
fesort to any means to keep Negroes 
from the polls. ... And if you don’t know 
what that means you are just not up 
on ‘persuasive’ measures ... 

@ “I offer my legal services to anybody 
that gets in trouble. I’m a damn good 
lawyer. I’ve defended people in IL 
murder cases in my life and got them 
of free. ... How I did it is my business, 

® “Mississippi is white. We got the 
right to keep it that way, and I don’t 
tare what Tom Clark and Hugo Black 


say 

®“f am a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan, No. 40, called Bilbo Klan, ... No 
man can leave the Klan. He takes an 
oath not to do that. He is—once a Ku 
Klux, always a Ku Klux.” (In a radio 
interview, Meet The Press, August 9, 
1946.) 

On the Senate floor, Bilbo expressed 
himseli thusly: 

® “Race consciousness is developing 
in all parts of the world. For example, 


ensider Germany. It is beginning to be 
recognized by the thoughtful minds of 
our age that the conservation of raciai 
values is the only hope for futura 
tivilization. The Germans appreciate the 
importance of race values. They under 
stand that racial improvement is the 
greatest asset any country can have.” 
(June 6, 1938.) : 
Bilbo introduced a bill into the Senate 
which “called upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide $1,000,000 to finance the 


—____ 


cost of deporting 
citizens to Liberia.” 

The prosecution in the case of Bilbo 
might save itself the trouble of prepar- 
ing a brief. By quoting this devil’s 
scripture, the indictment will manifest 
itself and its justice clearly. If we ex- 
amine further the testimony in the 
unique case of Bilbo vs. Bilbo, we can 
see why not the slightest shred of doubt 


12,000,000 Negro 





exists that the Mississippi Mudslinger 
ought to be retired to the privacy of his 
front porch. 

On June 29, 1945, he made this 
devastating exposure of the Catholic and 
Jewish tlergy: “Some Catholics in this 
country are lined up with some Rabbis 
trying to bring racial equality to the 
Negroes.” As Governor of Mississippi 


he advised: “What this country needs 
-»» is a Mussolini.” Asked to probe the 
burning at the stake of a Negro, he 
sighed: “I have neither the time nor 
the money to investigate 2,000 people.” 

Should Bilbo be allowed to take his 
seat in the Senate the nation as a whole 
faces this prospect: by virtue of archaic 
Congressional rules on seniority, Bilbo 
will again be appointed chairman of the 
District of Columbia Senatorial Com- 
mittee. His role as “Mayor” of Wash- 


will be more than a 
There is little doubt that 
with Bilbo in control of police facilities, 
transportation lines, etc., segregation 
and allied policies will thrive. {n addi- 
tion, the nation can count on Bilbo’s 
support of legislation that is reactionary 
and hurtful to the nation. 

The legal case against Bilbo is summed 


ington, D.C., 
nominal one. 


up by the Chicago Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, as follows: 

“By inciting the white populace of 
Mississippi to open acts of violence and 
intimidation, Bilbo violated: 

“1) The 15th Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which 
states: ‘The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude.’ 

“2) The decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States which on 
April 3, 1944 decreed: ‘The right to vote 
in a primary, like the right to vote in a 
genera! election is a right secured by 
the Constitution. By the terms of the 
15th Amendment, that right may not 
be abridged by the state on account of 
race. Under our Constitution the great 
privilege of the ballot may not be denied 
a man by the state because of color.’ 

“3) The legislature of the State of 
Mississippi which in a recent amend- 
ment to State law exempted all GI’s 
from payment of the poll-tax, thus auto- 
matically qualifying all veterans includ- 
ing Negro veterans to vote. 

“4) The oath of office which he swore 
to uphold: ‘I, Theodore G. Bilbo, do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the sameg 
that I take this obligation freely, with- 
out mental reservation or purpose ~% 
evasion; and that I will discharge thy 
duties of the office on which I am about 
to enter; So help me God.’ ” 

The formal petition presented to the 
Senate was signed by fifty Negro and 
white citizens of Mississippi which gives 
it added legal weight. The Senate, de- 
spite strategy and last 
minute Democratic scurrying to get the 
credit for ousting or at least exposing 
Bilbo, may drop the charges unless pub- 
lic support is rallied behind the move. 
is established for 
time in regard to a Southern 
Bourbon, additional charges may be filed 
against other offenders either present or 
future. 

The Senate now has an opportunity 
to clean house. We are as anxious as 
Bilbo to know what the decision will be. 


Republican 


Once the precedent 
our 





The Totalitarian Ramparts: Left and Right 


ANTI-COMMUNIST REVOLT 
IN UNIONS CONTINUES 

® John A. Metcalf, president of -Local 
601, United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
thine Workers Union, CIO, refused re- 
Romination to succeed himself, charging 
that his union was Communist controlled. 
Said Metcalfe: “At the bottom of the 
troubles jn Local 601 are the activities 
ofa small number of Communists whose 
Plans for control and domination of our 
eal are deeply resented by an enorm- 
1S majority of Catholics, Republicans, 
Democrats and all good labor men. 

“Our membership refuses to increase 
the per capita to the international 
{union} because they believe the money 
Will be spent on political propaganda to 
extend Joe Stalin’s empire or to entrench 
‘formidable fifth column to weaken our 
Rational detenses. 

“For two years, 1944 and 1945, the 
heal was controlled by Communist 
leadership. During that period a po- 
litieal machine was firmly established, 
*xpenses of the local increased tre- 
Mendously, unconstitutional election ex- 
Penses jumped from around $4,000 to 
$16,500.” 

Earlier, the opponents of the Commu- 
Mists in the union forced the use of 


Yoting machines for the coming election 
the local. 


FROM COMMUNIST TO FASCIST: 
TWO CASE HISTORIES 

® “Assisted by two admitted Commu- 
nists, one a former member of the na- 
tional executive of the Young Commu- 
nist League, Gerald L. K. Smith, the 
leather-lunged apostle of ‘America First’ 
is attempting to promote a ‘nationalist’ 
youth front. Having had little success 
in peddling his Fascist wares to the 
American people who regard him, per- 
haps unwisely, as just another crackpot, 
he is utilizing the ‘innocent front’ tactics 
perfected by the left-wing totalitarians 
he professes to abhor. 

“The two left-wingers who rounded 
the political circle to discover Smith’s 
message are Frederick R. Kister, who 
handles the veteran’s angle, and Kenneth 
Goff, who guides the youth movement 
for Gerald Smith. ... Goff, the former 
officer of the Young Communist League, 
has had plenty of experience in Stalinist 
youth ‘work.’ His party membership 
card, which on occasion he reprints in 
his publication, Pilgrim Torch, like a 
repentant sinner, shows that he joined 
the Party in 1936. The card, incidentally, 
was signed by Eugene Dennis, one of the 
Party bigwigs not yet purged a la 
Browder. ... Frederick R. Kister, who 
heads the so-called Christian Veterans 
of America [was] never a party 


member, [but] Kister admitted ... that 
he had been a Communist sympathizer 
for four years. To a Chicago reporter 
Kister told in New York he had 
been a member of the ‘Pen and Hammer’ 
club, a Communist ‘cultural’ group, and 
how he had appeared in a number of 
Communist theatricals, including ‘Wait- 
ing for Lefty.’ ‘Sure, I was a Commie,’ 
he said. “A lot of young people in New 
York were taken in by their anti-war 
talk during the thirties. I was one of 
them. Anyway, I did learn the inner 
workings of the Communist movement.’ ” 
(From “Gerald Smith’s Youth 
Front” by Pete Wilbur in Plain 
Talk, November, 1946.) 


how 


in the Communist Mainstream 


Samuel Sillen, the CP chief of the 
party-line literati, has popped up with 
a new “Marxist” literary quarterly to 
be called Mainstream. First ‘issue is 
scheduled for January, 1947. Included on 
the editorial board are such members of 
the faithful as Howard Fast, John How- 
ard Lawson (who is editing the west- 
coast party-line Hollywood Quarterly), 
Dalton Trumbo, Arnaud d’Ussea. 

The paper shortage doesn’t seem to 
slow up the be-kind-to-Russia boys. 


NEW PARTY LINE MAGAZINE 

® Jewish Life, a new party-line maga- 
zine, focusing on “the burning problems 
facing the Jewish people,” is being pub* 
lished by the Morning Freiheit, the 
Jewish of the Daily Worker. 
Thus, with the urgent Jewish problem, 
as with the problems of Negroes and 
other minority groups, the Communists 
again fish in troubled waters, much to 
the detriment of the troubled persons 
involved. Reputable Jewish organiza- 
tions, as demonstrated by their blasts 
against the fellow-traveling magazine 
The Protestant, resent party-line exploi- 
tation of their problems. They remember 
only too clearly when it was the CP’s 
official position to falsely charge that 
it was the Jews who were making po- 
groms against the Arabs. e 


edition 


® Anti-Semitic activists have been 
circulating mimeographed leaflets from 
Los Angeles, under the name of World 
League of Liberal Jews, spuriously 
signed “Morris A. Levy,” explaining 
“the right of our race, the Jew” to rule 
the world and abolish Christianity. 
Other similar items to which have been 
appended Jewish names, are also being 
distributed. 


(From The Home Front, Nov. 15.) 
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America Needs New Political Party | 
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1946 Campaign Demonstrated Bankruptcy of Two Old Parties 


By Pearl L. Willen 


MERICAN political campaigns 
A reached an all-time low in 1946, 


] am not cynical enough to be- 
lieve that the ability to obtain meat was 
a major issue to the average American. 
Yet this was the principal issue on 
which politicians in both major parties 
campaigned, Each side blamed the other 

and both were right! 

The Republican landslide was not a 
vote of confidence in the Republican 
Party. It was a clear expression of dis- 
satisfaction with the vacillation and lack 
of conviction of the Democratic admin- 
istration. The American people tempo- 
rarily chose reaction instead of inaction. 

The truth is that neither party wants 
a clear-cut policy or definite program. 
Each prefers to feel out the temper of 
the voter and make proposals as innocu- 
ous as possible, Platforms are the result 


* at best of Gallup polls. 


The Democratic Party, in which so 


many liberals profess to place their 
hope, is now a coalition of incompatible, 
contradictory and warring elements 
the labor committees, the selfish city 
machines, the crusading idealists and 
the feudal, poll tax Democrats of the 
South. 

The Democratic minority in Congress 
after next January will be just as di- 
vided in outlook as when it was a ma- 
jority. With the southern Democrats 


subtracted, they were actually a minority 


before. Can the northern Democrats 
form the core of a progressive move- 
ment? When | analyze their composi- 
tion, I do not believe they can. There 


are many authentic liberals in the Demo- 


cratic leader hip, but they cannot pos- 


sibly organize a real majority. Even the 
magic name of Roosevelt failed to do it 
except for wat purposes during hits last 


two administrations 


Ed Flynn, leader in the Bronx, New 

ork, and fermer national chairman of 
the Democratic Party, is disarmingly 
frank when he says that the function 
of a political party is not to have ideas, 
but to provide the means for giving the 
people the kind of candidates they want 
The leaders of a political party must 
not lead publ opinion, according to 
this interpretation; they must follow it. 
The mart leaders are those who can 


most accurately gauge the annual de 
mands of the voters. This is obviously 
an idealized version of what actually 
fakes place. But even at its face value, 
it makes the political party merely a 
commercial enterprise, developing its 
products and using the most modern 
advertising techniques to sell them to 
the consumer-voter. 

This kind of politics puts a premium 


on the search for.glamor boys and po 


D snus ; . 
litical heroes. It is this that causes 


many Americans to boast that they vote 
for men, not parties. This practice is 
inereasing:y dangerous. It creates a 
climate for the demagogue who can 
appeal to the emotions instead of the 
mind, and makes the ability to play a 
banjo No. 1 political asset. It obviously 
prevents the development of a creative 
program and, of course, fails to capture 
the year-round interest of public-spirited 
citizens in party work, leaving the party 
in the hands of the professional ward- 
heeler. 

This is the background of a national 
situation that was aptly analyzed by 
James Reston, brilliant New York Times 
political reporter, when he wrote in 
October: 

“Like most elections, this one is a 
clash, not between principles, but be- 
tween men—and remarkably similar 

men at that. The campaign handbooks 
are not statements of policy, but cata- 
logues of debating points. The em- 
phasis at every party headquarters is 
not on the great issues of the time, 
but on trivial tactics of the moment. 

“This is just as true of the political 
campaign in Nebraska as it is in most 
of the other states.” 
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@ Pearl Willen is the Vice-Chairman of the Liberal Party, and 


Treasurer of the National Educational Committee for a Third Party. 
This article is the second in a series of constructive reappraisals of 


American politics. 
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Ix spite of all these negative factors, 
some still believe that progressive labor 
groups can tuke over these entrenched 
city patronage machines. The effort has 
been made for some years, with a con- 
sistent record of failure. Moreover, they 
have not even had a single success in 
Congress—not one piece of important 
progressive (non-war) legislation has 
passed since 1937! Labor’s gains were 
made in early days of the New Deal, 
when labor organization itself was at 
a low ebb. The labor organizations and 
their committees were powerless to avert 
the serious 1937 depression with its 
8,000,000 unemployed. They were simi- 
larly powerless during the last eight or 
nine years to get passage of almost 
everything they have sponsored, includ- 
ing FEPC, the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 


achieving these ends. A new political 
movement dedicated to the goals of 
liberty and security, but free of the 
shackles and shibboleths of hidebound 
custom, can offer a program to meet the 
needs of our times, 


Labor campaigned vigorously within 
the two old parties this fall. Now we 
face the results. But even if the can- 
didates labor fought for had been re- 
turned, would we have a genuinely pro- 
labor and progressive government? Did 
labor choose these candidates? The ques- 
tion is rhetorical. They chose only the 
lesser of two evils, and in most in- 
stances the choice was not an easy one 
to make. 


All these factors have caused the de- 
velopment of a kind of numbness, if 
not despair, among liberal-labor circles. 


yen / 





sill, the Wagner-Ellender Housing Bill, 
Minimum Wage Laws, or a decent full 
employment bill. 


The evidence supports my thesis of 


the ineffectiveness of penetration—that 
s when it is pursued through demo- 
cratic means. In Britain, for example, 


labor candidates started 50 years ago 
within the Liberal Party. Their success 
was negligible until they organized their 
own party, which ultimately replaced 
the Liberal Party. This is happening in 
Canada today. 

Genuinely new ideas need new vehicles, 
It’s no use putting a 1946 chassis on a 
1920 engine. All the liberals fronting 
for the Democratic Party cannot hide 
the fact that the machine that makes it 
go is not equipped to deal with 1946 
problems. The best that Labor can hope 
for in either old party is to be influen- 
tial in its progressive wing—-a faction 
within a faction—one of the uneasy 
purtners in an uneasy and incompatible 
coalition. 

PAC took credit for the election of a 
lot of Congressmen in 1944. They were 
disappointed with the récord of the 79th 
Congress just the same. Now there is 
unfortunately no doubt that the 80th 
Congress is going to be worse. 

I believe a growing number of Amer- 
icans are ready for bold and radical 
steps to deal with our economic and 
international >roblems. They refuse to 
accept either the choice between Fascism 
and Communism, or the choice between 
“totalitarian Socialism” and a mythical 
and utopian “competitive capitalism.” 
They know there is a third alternative 
which will not only retain and enrich 
our basic freedoms, but finally conquer 
poverty and achieve economic security 
as an inalienable a right. They are not 
afraid of the word “planning” as one of 
the means to this end, but they know 
the importance of retaining controls in 
the hands of the electorate. Finally, they 
know that ao less a problem than the 
survival of the human race is at stake, 

They want to be shown a method of 


Americans don’t know the way out. 
Apathy, cynicism and recklessness are 
the inevitable result. We need to remove 
these frustrations in order to restcre our 
mental health, our vigor and a sense of 
direction. This can be done only by 
removing the bottleneck and providing a 
mechanism and a program for action, 


* * * 


Tue program must first “Of all be 
precise enough to rid ourselves of the 
concept that a liberal American is 
only a middle-of-the-road, wishy-washy, 
vaguely do-good sort of a person. Such 
a new .party must have a distinctive 
purpose and enough confidence in that 
purpose to proselyte vigorously. 

That party must not be afraid of 
throwing the United States into the 
struggle for world government, even at 
the expense of our own sovereignty. It 
will not allow Russia to be blamed for 
insisting on the veto, unless it also in- 
sists that the United States formally 
record itself as willing to give up that 
prerogative. It will demand an end to 
economic imperialism as it does to terri- 
torial imperialism. It must teach the 
American people that it is not enough 
to bring the outer forms of political 
democracy to the countries we occupy or 
influence. We must also help to develop 
their economic stability by encouraging 
Socialist enterprise in parts of the world 
where capitalist enterprise is already 
dead or dying. It must not be afraid to 
cooperate openly and generously with 
the labor and democratic Socialist forces 
of other nations, as well as the stirring 
nationalist movement of the colonial 
areas of Africa, the Near East and the 
Far East. Such a party must take 
leadership in calling for the indus- 
trialization of backward regions and the 
advancement of standards of living in 
all parts of the world. 

It must develop dn economic program 
not only calling for government respon- 
sibility for full production and full em- 
ployment, but spelling out the need for 
government enterprise and government 


ownership whenever the public Welfarg 
demands it. It must make the Word 
“planning” respectable. It must Measure 
economic, social, and government instie 
tutions in terms of the dignity and 
welfare of man. That party must Dr0e 
claim that it is the business of our social 
system to see that every man is pro. 
vided with something worth fighting for, 
To that end, it must never pause jn 
its efforts to free America of its moral 
guilt in tolerating discrimination anq 
persecution. Segregation must be utterly 
wiped out—in schools, trade unions, pub. 
lic buildings and, above all, in housing, 

Can we build a decent world with lese 
than this? Shall we be satisfied with 
less than a decent world? 

Isn’t it idle to imagine that such g 
program could be adopted, much leg 
developed .by either of the two old 
parties? 

If only a new party can bring about 
these aims, what are the practical possie 
bilities of building it? What are the 
forces that must be brought together? 
Obviously, “he first requirement is 3 
labor base. 

Over 7,000,000 men and women be 
long to the American Federation of 
Labor. If we can take it for granted 
that they are hopeless, then any kind 
of progressive. political action becomes 
hopeless. Leadership is obviously im 
portant. Yet a worker, whether he is in 
the AFL or the CIO, has the same 
aspirations; his affiliation depends on 
where he happens to be working. Of 
course, we can’t count on the Hutchin 
sons and Tobins; they won’t help us 
Their political philosophy, though they 
are labor men, is that of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. They are 
ty. 





still fighting for an economy of sca 
There are many of them and they are 
also a part of many of the city patronage 
machines, 

Yet there are progressive elements, 
too. Some of the most important and 
progressive internationals in the country 
belong to the AFL. Young and vigor 
ous leadership is emerging. It is en 
couraging to note the genuinely con 
structive decisions reached at the recent 
convention in Chicago. There are we- 
come signs of life when recognition of 
the need for developing democratic trade 
unionism in Europe and South America 
is supported by the appropriation of 
funds for that purpose. 

At present the CIO leadership is com 
mitted, as is the AFL, to the “reward 
your friends and punish your enemies" 
doctrine. To that end they have created 
PAC, which theoretically endorsed ™ 
dividual candidates of either party, yé 
in effect has been an adjunct of th 
Democratic Party machine. 

But they have internal political dife 
ferences as serious, perhaps more % 
than the AFL with its looser interu 
structure. The CIO leaders believe 
solidarity. In an effort to ,hold thet 
5,000,000 members together in an 
nomic unit, they have tried to create # 
solid political unit. But the pro-Com 
munists in the CIO differ more fund 
mentally from the genuine liberals thal 
do the Republicans in the AFL fr 
their liberals. They are a powertil 
minority, and since they generally ™ 
fuse to compromise their position, tne 
statements which PAC and its ori 
issue usually contain the tell-tale sig™ 
such as “take US soldiers out of (hiss 
end imperialism in Greece (never ' 
Yugoslavia or Poland); urge the U 
to lead in disarmament and destroy ® 
atombomb stock pile (never a refer” 
to an effective system of internation 
inspection and control).” 

But, like the history of appeasem™ 
everywhere, this too must reach & a 
The rubber band stretches to the em 
its endurance—and then it breaks. 

There is no doubt that until the @ 
is rid of this internal dissensio™ 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Why American 


the principle that whatever ends 
we as organized writers may de- 
cide to pursue, we must pursue them 
with the forms of free and voluntary 
association among writers, and free and 
yoluntary contract between writers and 
those who produce their works. We are 
for concerted action for any reasonable 
program that does not violate the prin- 
ciple of free and voluntary association 
and contract hitherto maintained by the 
Guilds. We do not believe that it is 
possible even constructively to discuss 
desirable objectives, without discussing 
in the most penetrating manner the 
means to achieve those objectives. For 
it is usually the means which determine 
the end, and not the other way around. 
The evils and inequities from which 
some American writers suffer to greater 
or less degree, certain practices of maga- 
zine and book publishers, radio networks 
and motion picture companies, and the 
view of the income tax authorities and 
the interpretations of the courts as to 
the nature of the writers’ property ang 
income are as well known to us as they 
are to the proponents of the proposed 
American Authors’ Authority. Most of 
us agree, also, that the Authors’ League 
and Guild have been deficient in energy 
in improving the status of the writer. 
We definitely do not agree, however, that 
no improvements have been made and 
that further improvements are not pos- 
sible within the Guailds as presently 
constituted. 


T= Writers Association stands on 


As writers, we of the Writers Asso- 
ciation are just as interested as every- 
one else in procuring better contracts 
with publishers, protecting our rights, 
and improving our tax situation. But 
we are absolutely convinced that the 
cure proposed by the Cain Plan is in- 
finitely worse than thé diseases from 
which we suffer. 

What Mr. Cain has proposed is, in 
brief, that we should form an organi- 


zation or “Authority” which every 
writer, of cvery kind, in every field, 
would be compelled to join and from 
which he could resign only by resigning 


from his work. Every writer would have 
to accept the conditions of marketing 
his work imposed by the Authority—or 
rather by its directors. For American 
writers, scattered as they are through- 
out the United States and elsewhere, 


could not possibly follow, direct, or 
actively participate in the decisions 
teached and the actions taken from day 
to day. 

Such a central Authority as is en- 





P srts—From reliable sources here 
I have been learning of the increas- 
ing economic chaos in Spain. It is 
widely believed that if this continues, 
General Franco will lose the support 
of the business men and army chiefs 
from whom alone he now has any 
solid backing. 

Over half the 1946 budget—6,330 
million pesetas of an 11,322 million 
total—has been allocated to the armed 
forces and police. Spain cannot afford 
this for unproductive purposes. Al- 
ready her national deficit is heavy. 
Some 2,100 million pesetas in the 
present budget has to go for interest 
on internal loans. The note circula- 
tion has increased from 4,500 million 
pesetas in 1936 to 18,000 million in 
1945. Meanwhile the cost of living 
has risen at least 300 percent in the 
| Same ten years. Yet wages are barely 
| 50 percent above the 1936 level. 

Spain’s domestic production is not 
yet back to the figure of any one of 
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—— ECONOMIC CHAOS CUTS FRANCO SUPPORT ————-— 
By MAURICE CRANSTON 
Worldover Press Correspondent 





Voluntary Association vs. Coercion 
Writers Association Opposes Authors’ Authority 


By Dorothy Thompson 





Dorothy Thompson is the internationally-known author, journalist, 


lecturer, and radio commentator. 


Her interpretive column of con- 


temporary events is read from coast to coast, and is a model of mature, 


courageous, sensitive, top-notch reportage and analysis. 
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visioned by Mr. Cain would possess 
enormous power over every writer in 
America. He has proposed, in the first 
place, that we assign to it our copy- 
rights. Whereas we now possess only 
such limited control of our copyrights 
as we can negotiate with publishers or 
other producers of our works, we would, 
under the Cain Plan, possess no indi- 
vidual control whatever. 

Rut this assignment of copyright is 
not the only or chief usurpation of 





DOROTHY THOMPSON 
Holds Cain Cure Worse Than 
the Sickness 


authors’, producers’, and _ publishers’ 
rights proposed for this Authority. For 
it is probably illegal and unconstitutional 
and will not, I am sure, be accepted 
by the Authors’ League or Guild. The 
danger is that in rejecting this we will 
accept the rest of the proposal, which 
is even more dangerous. When Dr, 
Goebhels made membership in the Reichs- 
schriftsteller Kammer compulsory for 
every writer as a condition for pub- 
lishing, he did not need to hold their 
copyrights to end all free speech in 
Germany. To be sure, his authority was 
an instrument of the state, but we all 
know that monopolistic bodies, inde- 
pendent of the state, can also exert the 
coercive powers of the state itself. If 
everyone who publishes or aspires to 





the ten years before the outbreak of _ 
the Civil War, and the country is 
worse off than ever for foreign cur- 
rency with which to import from the | 
United States and Great Britain. | 
Machinery for Spanish industry is 
wearing out, with no prospect of re- 
placement. The food situation goes 
from bad to worse. Meat and fats 
increase in cost and diminish alarm- 
ingly in supply. 

Franco, however, has no fear of 
rebellion among his war-weary and 
ill-fed people. He is more disturbed 
by the growing dissatisfaction among 
higher-ups in the army, the church 
and in business. To meet the crisis, 
he is giving more jobs to the moderate 
Catholics and ousting the extreme 
Fascists and he is renewing his appeal 
to the Pretender to come back to the 
throne. But reshuffling the govern- 
ment cannot solve the economic crisis, 
and there is no likelihood whatever 
of Don Juan acce- ting the crown as a 
subordinate to Franco. 
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publish is compelled to join this Au- 
thority, it will actually have as much 
power over our works as if it held our 
copyrights. 


* Ld *. 


The Kind of Goods the Writer Sells 


T is customary today to think of man 
as exclusively an economic animal. It 
is, I realize, heresy in this age—one of 
the most horrible, incidentally, in his- 
tory—to deny that thesis. Yet, if there 
is any characteristic or attitude which 
distinguishes the artist from the run 
of men, whether he deals in colors or 
words or sounds, in emotional experience 
or processes of thought, it is precisely 
his rejection of that concept. It is also 
his rejection of that concept which 
makes him a free man. For a free man 
is one who never does anything merely 
for money. And every single proposal 
for whatever real or imaginary reform 
of the writers’ economic status, must be 
also viewed from the standpoint of what 
it does to his freedom and to his indi- 
vidual responsibility. For the writer is, 
by the very nature of his calling, an 
individual worker. The material of his 
work is his own brain, imagination, and 
gift and training in expression. He is, 
or should be, like every other person, 
responsible to society; but he is also 
peculiarly responsible to the truth and 
purity of his own vision, which it is 
his primary duty to preserve and de- 
fend, even, if need be, at economic loss 
to himself. 

The history of men of talent who have 
earned their actual livings in incom- 
patible work, writing in the time given 
by others to recreation and leisure; 
who have espoused currently unpopular 
viewpoints, denied currently popular 
myths, given expression to emotions 
currently suppressed by organized so- 
ciety; been radicals in stagnant times 
or conservatives in revolutionary times 
at great risk and loss to themselves; 
who have published their own works for 
practically no money when they could 
find no other way; or have gone into 
exile, taking leave of their very lan- 
guage in order to be free; who have 
made financial concessions to any pub- 





lisher willing to accept the hazards of 
publishing for an audience bound to be 
limited or in majority hostile; the his- 
tory of such men rev2als what is the 
actual driving impulse behind the real 
artist and creative articulate thinker 
which is not to make money but to get 
a hearing for his own particular vision 
of the truth. 

If anyone thinks such an authority 
as is proposed would help such writers, 
the most valuable, perhaps, of our art 
and craft, he has little imagination or 
knowledge. Such men are risks to pub- 
lishers, who, confronted by an all- 
inclusive streamlined Writers’ Authority 
extracting by organized coercion the 
last farthing, would be extremely hesi- 
tant to take risks here which could not 
be adequately compensated and balanced 
somewhere else. The fact is that the 
popular writers who make much money 
for publishers are the persons who 
enable the publisher to take the losses 
often involved in launching new, un- 
known writers. And should not these 
writers whom fortune has favored, 
usually after a long struggle, be willing 
and glad to help them? 

I realize that I am assuming here that 
publishers and editors and even movie 
producers are not our natural class 
enemies, but somehow related to us, to 
our lives, to our aspirations, to our 
work and accessible to us in free and 
uncoerced relationship. That has been 
my experience, and the experience, I 
think, of most other writers. Many 
publishers, and their editors, have 
struggled, sweated and collaborated foe 
the works of authors as well as for the 
profits of their books. 

The issue raised by the proposed 
Authority and implicit in every other 
proposition that is, or may be, made is 
whether we wish, while pushing ever 
more vigorously and thoughtfully for 
reasonable and workable reforms, to 
maintain free association between our- 
selves and with those who produce our 


works, or whether we shall adopt 
coercion—coercion of writers to join an 
organization with monopolistic powers 
(whatever its name) from which they 


cannot withdraw for any reason, this 
organization to exercise power in a 
coercive manner. To the first proposi- 
tion we, of the Writers Association, 
fully conscious of our almost unique 
freedom in the enslaved world of today, 
say yes. To the second we say no, 











The Higher Democracy 
Only Third of States Have 
8-Hour Day Laws for Women 


Despite continual improvements over 
the past 75 years, there are still some 
serious gaps in state legislation to pro- 
tect women workers, asserts a suryey by 
the Women’s Bureau of the Labor De- 
partment 


Working hours for women are limited 
to eight a day in only about one-third of 
the state laws, and even these do not 
cover all occupations. Only three state 
laws limit the work week to less than 
48 hours in peacetime. 

Here are the standards for women 
workers proposed by the federal agency 
for incorporation into state laws: A basic 
40-hour week with overtime beyond 40 
hours up to a maximum 48-hour week, 
a maximum 8-hour day, one day of rest 
in every seven consecutive days, a mini- 
mum 30-minute lunch period where food 
is available on the premises and a longer 
period elsewhere, and a rest period of 
at least 10 minutes in each. 4-hour or 
half-day work period without extension 
of daily work hours. Regarding plant 
facilities laws, the Bureau recommends 
provision for seats in all industries, and 
provision for adequate toilet, washroom 
and dressing room facilities. Women 
should. not be employed for six weeks 


_ || ist, wrete a short story which he sent 


before and two months after childbirth, 
and laws should provide the right of 
subsequent re-employment.—(LPA) 





According to a Twentieth Century Fund 
report, the number of unskilled workers 
in the United States dropped from 36 
percent of our working force in 1910 to 
26 percent in 1940; the number of semi- 
skilled workers rose from 15 percent to 
21 percent; and the white-collar oceupa- 
tions grew from less than 15 percent in 
110 to nearly 24 percent in 1940. 





HE RECONSIDERED. 


| Vasili Grossman, the Russian novel- 


to a magazine published in Moscow. 
'The editor returned it with a letter 
, explaining that the story was not con- 
4 sistent with true Communist doctrine 
‘and that it therefore is unfit for pub- 
lication. . . . Grossman wrote a letter 
to Stalin, enclosed the short story, 
‘and asked his opinion. Stalin replied 
that he enjoyed the story and hoped 
that the author would succeed in hav- 
| ing it published ... The next day the 
‘magazine editor telephoned Grossman, 
‘said that he had reconsidered and de- 
cided that it was a good proletarian 
story consistent with Soviet aims, 


Leonard Lyons in NY Posta== 

















INCE midway in the war years, 
S waves of revolution and disorder 

have swept Latin America from 
Guatemala to Argentina, from Bolivia 
to Haiti. Regimes in eight countries 
, have heen overthrown, there have been 
more than 20 other revolts and counter- 
revolts. Only three countries have es- 
caped political violence in some form. 
And the end is not yet. 

The United States cannot afford to 
misinterpret what is happening. This 
is not the old, meaningless routine of 
Latin American revolution. It is a 
change of profound importance to us. 
Its outcome can mean that, for the first 
time, we will have a strong bloc of real 


gums 











LOMBARDO TOLEDANO | 
Produced a Catholic Body With 
a Stalinist Head 


democracies a cooperative southern 


neighbors. But it can also mean: 
1—That 


dug in, will dominate at least some key 


Communism, already deeply 


countries, destroying all hope of inter- 


American «unity and creating a most 


dangerous threat to our security. 
2—That demagogues like Argentina’s 


other coun- 


Peron will win power in 


tries, opportunistic na- 
tionalism that will split the 


into segments of conflict. 


spreading an 
hemisphere 


These alternatives stem~from one all- 
important fact. Political power is pass- 
ing from the small tight cliques that 
have ruled for a century to a hetero- 
geneous mass, the people of the booming 
cities. 

The Latin American city today is a 
concentration of people who~ have just 
discovered that they can be free of the 
controls which dictators, backed by 
Janded oligarchies, exercised in the past. 
It is increasingly literate, articulate and 
politically sensitive. It will not be ex- 
ploited and it will not be cowed by guns. 
It is a national minority, but a dynamic 
minority. With radio, newspapers, labor 
movements, demonstrations and, in ex- 
tremes, violence, it is swaying the coun- 
try around it and determining the na- 
tional future. 

Bolivia recently saw this new power 
go berserk, After two and a half years 
under a dictatorship that killed, jailed 
or exiled every outspoken opponent, the 
people of La Paz apparently 
Jeaderless. But in desperation they rose, 
sacked the arsenal for arms, stormed 
the national palace and lynched their 


were 


government. The dictator, Villaroel, and” 


three aides left hanging from 


lampposts. 


were 


Revolutions in Guatemala, El Salva-. 


dor, Ecuador, Venezuela and Haiti bore 
no resemblance to the traditional revolt 
of political Out against Ins. Army units 
took part in some, but all were sparked 
and dominated by civilians of the cities. 

In Argentina, the army dictatorship 
grimly fought down mounting opposi- 
tion for t%o years. Then Peron, guiding 
the dummy regifhe, realized that the 
only way to assured power was through 
the people. He adroitly captured the 
labor movement, forced up wages, prom- 





Revitalizing Good Neighbor Policy 


Democracy’s Last Chance to Save Latin America from Dictatorship | Se 


By Michael Scully 





@ Michael Scully is a native Texan who has followed a newspaper. 
career in his home state, in New Orleans, Cleveland, New York and else- 
where. Following this widespread journalistic career, he returned to 


the Southwest to live and to write. 


For many years, he wrote a daily 


column for Texas newspapers titled, “This Is Texas,’ which he once 
described as “perhaps the only column on wheels in American journal- 
ism.” His fondness for travel has of late carried him often and for long 
periods into Mexico and the countries of Central and South America. 
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ised a dozen popular economic reforms, 
and so maneuvered into position to win, 


against enfeebled opposition, a tech- 
nically free election. 
* « . 


Argentina's Huey Long 


HE city’s diverse elements are seek- 
ing a new political formula. Most of 
them would like political and civil liber- 
ties, of course. But all demand a system 
that will produce, first of all, improved 
housing, clothing, food—a better ma- 
terial life—for the majority. 

The situation offers real democracy 
its first opportunity in Latin 
American countries to establish govern- 
ments of, by and for the people. But 
chance. 


most 


this is also democracy’s last 
Formidable competitors are in the field. 
If it cannot bring concrete benefits to 
the people, they will turn to Commu- 


nism, or, as in Argentina, give semi- 
dictatorial powers to a demagogue. 
Demagogism is the short-distance op- 
Democracy is a system of gov- 
debate and solution 


factions 


ponent. 
ernment based on 


of problems, with all repre- 


sented and minority rights protected. 


Communism, like’ Fascism, is a system 
of government based on one-party rule, 
with all opposition silenced. But dema- 
It is a tempo- 
of government that lasts 
sway the 


gogism is not a system. 
yary state 
‘ nly 


masses, 


while one man can 

Peron, a political cousin of Louisiana’s 
Huey Long—swayed Argentina’s mass 
by appealing to its stomach and rais- 
wages. He dictatorial 
power over the national economy, labor, 
education and other facets of life. But 
he also had to compromise with democ- 
racy. He accepted majority rule and 
won only 57 percent of the vote. And 
to win, he had to promise—along with 
bread—the freedom of speech and press 
and personal liberties on which the 
democratic spirit thrives. 

Peron, trying to ride two horses, is 
now leaning toward inter-American co- 
operation. But he has spawned a new 
inter-American danger. In other coun- 
ex-Fascist imitators now aim 
their appeals at the hard-pressed 
masses, present themselves as champions 
of the people, and stress anti-capitalism, 
espécially anti-foreign capitalism. 

Demagogism, however, is transitory. 
Communism is the long-range opponent, 
It is a world foree, superbly organized 
fanatically to convert 
Latin America. It lay quiescent while 
Russia needed the aid of the democratic 


ing its gained 


tries, 


and e«vorking 


nations, but a recent drive has mul- 
tiplied party strength phenomenally. 
There were only 4,000 Communists 


among 45,000,000 Brazilians a year ago; 
today there are 130,000, and the party 
got more than 600,000 votes-in the 
recent election. Cuba, with 4,500,000 
people, has 50,000 Communists. Chile 
has 50,000 among 5,000,000. To see 
what such figures mean, compare the 
United States with only 60,000 party 
members in a population of 140,000,000. 
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Catholic Body—Stalinist Head 


EHIND this boom growth is the 
emergence of Russia as one of the two 
greatest powers. Few Latin American 
countries had diplomatic relations with 
Russia before the war; today nearly all 
do. Soviet embassies have moved in, 
headed by men who are masters at 
promoting the cause. Russian trade 
missions emphasize the Soviets’ growing 


economic importance. And funds, propa- 
ganda and political know-how are trans- 
mitted through these channels. 

The Communist political approach is 
masterly. “The party has no immediate 
ambition to take over governments and 
run things for itself. It uses its mi- 
nority power shrewdly in deals that 
will win it new public prestige and 
convince pragmatic politicians that it 
is a force \vorth cultivating. And these 
deals are icily cynical. Thus in Chile, 
where four presidential .aspirants made 
the race a hairline affair, the Commu- 
nist Party voted with the moderately 
“leftist” Radicals, delivered the winning 
margin and got a promise of cabinet 
posts in return. But in Uruguay, under 
similar conditions, it has joined with 
the Herreristas, whose leader was pro- 
Axis through the war. Here, too, with 
democratic forces divided, it may turn 
up on the winning side with a high 
place in government councils. The addi- 
tional significance of this case is that 
both parties have a common 
rout US influence in Uruguay, long the 
bastion of democracy in the far south. 


aim: to 


Communism’s appeal to the people is 
so deftly disguised that not one party 
supporter in ten 
aims. Latin America is predominantly 
Catholic. Therefore, the party’s cardinal 


recognizes its real 


humanly envious of wealth, individual cy 
national, Communism redefines “jp. 
perialism” to utilize this fact. Russia's 
seizure of helpless small nations is not 
imperialism, but a justified security 
measure. “Imperialism” is represented 
by US and British investments. Strikes 
against such capital are “patriotic blows 
against imperialist oppression.” The 
inter-American defense plan is “a North 
American plot to drag Latin America 
with it into imperialist wars.” 


* * > 


Democracy Does Not 
Thrive on Poverty 


Bur such subterfuge would be ineffec- 
tive without the root fact which gives 
the party its appeal: the majority of 
Latin Americans do not get an economic 
fair deal. 

In Brazil, living costs rose some 300 
percent in six years, wages rose 150 
percent, but some manufacturers reaped 
500 percent profits in 1945. In Ecuador, 
zx college teacher gets $60 a month, the 
cost of a cheap suit of clothes. Most 
Chilean white-collar workers must find 
extra jobs—some have three and four~ 
to make ends meet. As inflation cut 
buying power, more mothers and school. 
age children everywhere have been 
forced to work outside the home. 

Those are the grievances on_ which 
feeds. Its effective daily 
radio program in Montevedio is a simple 
recital of such facts by a kindly voiced 
old woman in dialogue with a worried 
young mother. 


Communism 


What is democracy’s position in the 
face of this drive? 


Strategically, it is stronger than ever 
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7 OUR NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH 


AND THE DATES THEY WON INDEPENDENCE 











anti-religious policy is muted except in 
inner councils, and it draws a growing 
number of church-going voters. By 
keeping exclusively to economic issues, 
Lombardo Toledano, head of the Latin 
American... Labor Confederation, has 
produced perhaps the strangest creature 
in organizational history-—a Catholic 
body with a Stalinist head. The mass 
of the Confederation’s «<laimed 4,000,000 
members is at least nominally Catholic; 
its leadership looks to Moscow. 

The Latin is an individualist, in- 
sistent on his right to his own views, 
hence essentially a democrat. Commu- 
ism carefully hides its one-party, one- 
dogma aims and the fact that Russia’s 
180,000,000 people are ruled by the 
Political Bureau of a party of 6,000,000, 
It offers itself simply as the working 
man’s democratic party. 

Latin America’s underprivileged are 


Courtesy Council Fer Democracy 


before. Costu Rica, Colombia and Ure 
guay have strong democratic traditions; 
Chile and Mexico have been advancing 
for a generation; Brazil, Peru, Vene 
zuela, Guatemala and Cuba under neW 
regimes are taking hopeful steps; othef 
countries at least subscribe verbal 
to democratic principles. The growing 
middle class is a prime democratic asseh 
The growth of secondary cities along 
with capitals has put representativé 
government on a firmer feoting, lesset 
ing the chances of central dictatorship 
Another favorable factor is a liberal 
trend within the Catholic Church, whos 
hierarchy generally supported the 
landed regimes. Today, many influent 
Catholics realize that, to halt Marxist 
materialism, religion must sponsor e® 
nomic reform. The democratic victo 
of APRA (Alianza Popular Revolt 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Stalin Pact 


Secret Documents from Nuremberg Give New Light on Agreement 
By Melvin Lasky 


New Leader Correspondent in Germany 


UREMBERG—Despite the stren- 
N uous and passionate resistance 

of the Soviet power in Nurem- 
perg, the secret historical documents 
which tell the inside diplomatic story of 
the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939 were read 
into the record of the Tribunal. Copies 
of the originals came into my hands in 
Nuremberg and I submit them below in 
their textual form. 

The only sources alive, apart from 
Stalin and Molotov themselves, were 
Nazi Foreign Minister Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop and Ambassador Friedrich Gaus: 
they alone could speak authoritatively 
on the events which led to the German- 
Russian partition of Poland and the out- 
preak of the second World War. Ribben- 
trop’s defense counsel, nimble-witted Dr. 
Alfred Seid], had put in repeated ap- 
plications for the calling of Commissar 
Molotov to the witness stand. It was, of 
course, in vain. ... He had petitioned 
the Court for the release of the official 
signed Berlin and Moscow documents, 
both of which were now in the Kremlin 
(Hitler’s copy having been captured by 
the Red Army in the taking of the 
Reichskanzlei.. Finally, dramatically Dr. 
Seidl announced that in connection with 
testimony over the German-Russian re- 
Jations of 1939 he would introduce the 
texts of the treaties and their secret pro- 
visions into the record... . 

The Russian bench in the court-room 
was wildly distressed. General Rudenko 
protested all discussion of the subject. 
But' the texts were presented, They did 
not constitute the completed final form 
in which the treaties were signed, but 
the first draft which had been prepared 
by Hitler’s Ambassador, Gaus, was ac- 
cepted by the court. Rudenko then 
changed his tack. He ignored the docu- 
mentary evidence—“‘I do not attribute 
any importance to it,” he said; “we are 
not investigating problems concerning 
the policy of Allied Nations (sic!), but 
we are investigating the charges against 
the main German war criminals. . . .” 
The whole matter was “irrelevant,” and, 
of course, a “provocation.” The Tri- 
bunal disagreed. 

In the proceedings Ribbentrop revealed 
that inasmuch as the Polish partition 
had been agreed to in peace or war, “it 
was also agreed that Stalin would never 
accuse Germany of aggression because 
of its actions in Poland.” In addition 
to the Treaty and the Secret Protocol, 
there was a third Hitler-Stalin agree- 
ment for which there are no documents 
~—the proposed entry of the Soviet Union 
into the Axis Tripartite Pact. This was 
ntver effected, and Ribbentrop’s account 
of its failure is an extremely interesting 














statement which offers insights into the 
long-term perspective of Stalinist for- 
ign policy. The Russians demanded 
1) Finland under Red Army occupation, 
2) Balkan spheres of influence; begin- 
ning with Bulgarian “close relations,” 
3) Baltic military bases, notably Jut- 
land. The Kremlin’s conditions were 
Yigorously objected to by Mussolini who 
flatly turned down Soviet positions either 
m the Balkans or the Dardanelles. The 
inability to meet these demands of Stalin 
did not in any way, however, disrupt the 
fecial Berlin-Moscow axis. Following 
the successful division of Poland, Rib- 
trop “received an especially cordial 
teeeption”; which became even warmer 
With the news that the Fuehrer was 
tandoning any influence in Lithuania, 
td would help with pressure on Ru- 
Mania for the evacuation of Bessarabia. 
* * . 
affidavit, printed below, is 
thortened somewhat in its less impor- 
tant Parts, 


Gans’ 





ARST AFFIDAVIT 
MARCH 15, 1946 


SY name is Friedrich Gaus. ... Until 
end of the war I was legal adviser 


30,1946 


to the Foreign Office in Berlin, my last 
vank was of Ambassadoy Extraordinary. 

1—In the early Summer of 1939... 
the then Reich Minnster of Foreign Af- 
fairs, von Ribbentrop, asked the then 


Secretary of State of the Foreign Office, 
von Weizsaecker, and myself to come to 
his estate, Sonnenburg, near Freienwalde 
an der Oder, and informed us that Adolf 
Hitler had for some time been consider- 
ing an attempt to establish better rela- 
tions between Germany and the Soviet 
Union. This had been the reason why, 
as we might have noticed ourselves, the 
extremely sharp polemics of the Ger- 
man press: against the Soviet Union had 
for some time been greatly reduced. ... 













2—Scme time afterward Herr von Rib- 
bentrop surprised me one day in Fuschl 
by letting me read a document which con- 
tained the draft of a special message 
of the Reich Government to the Soviet 
Government and amounted to a proposal 
to initiate negotiations for a political 
treaty. After preliminary remarks on 
the evolution of German-Russian _rela- 
tions up to that time and on the antag- 
onism of the two systems of government, 
the idea was emphasized that the inter- 
ests of the two states were intimately 
connected, but did not overlap. ... 


: 
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A telegram was sent to the German 


Ambassador in Moscow instructing him 
to transmit the message and, a short 
time afterwards, the answer of the Soviet 
Government arrived; it did not reject in 


principle the idea of putting German- 
Russian relations on a new political 
basis, though it pointed out that exten- 
sive examination and diplomatic prep- 
aration would have to preceed the initia- 
tion of direct negotiaitons. 

A second German message was prompt- 
ly sent to Moscow which expressed Ger- 
many’s urgent wish immediately to. ini- 
tiate negotiations. ... This second mes- 
sage—or perhaps the first one—proposed 
immediately to dispatch the Reich For- 





~wo 


eign Minister to Moscow for the purpose 
of beginning political conversations. To 
this message an affirmative answer from 
the Soviet Government was received—I 
think on August 21—which, as I was 
able to observe personally, caused great 
rejoicing to Hitler and his entourage. If 
my memory does not deceive me, both 
German messages had the outward form 
of an immediate personal message from 
Hitler to Mr. Stalin and the preliminary 
correspondence was confined to an ex- 
change of messages on these two occa- 
sions, 


3—On August 23, around noon, the 
plane of the Reich Foreign Minister, 
whom I had to accompany as legal ad- 
viser in view of the planned negotiations 
for a treaty, arrived in Moscow. In the 
afternoon of the same day the first meet- 
ing of Herr von Ribbentrop and Mr, 
Stalin took place... . 

The Reach Foreign Minister returned 
very satisfied from this meeting, which 
had lasted a long time, and expressed 
the opinion that an accord was as good 
as certain on the agfeements aimed at 
by Germany. ... 

I personally participated in the see- 
ond meeting and, also, Count Schulen- 
burg, and Embassy Councillor Hilger. 
The Russians were represented in the 
negotiations by Mssrs. Stalin and Molo- 
tov who were assisted by Mr. Pavlov as 
interpreter. 

Agreement on the text of the German- 
Soviet Non-Aggression Pact was reached 
promptly and without difficulty. .. . 

In addition to the Non-Aggression Pact 
a longer negotiation took place on a spe- 
cia] secret document which, as far as 
I remember, was designated as “Secret 
Protocol” or “Secret Additional Proto- 
col” and whose contents amounted to a 
delimitation of the spheres of interest 
of both parties in the European terri- 
tories situated between the two states. 

. In the document Germany declared 
that she was politically disinterested in 
Latvia, Estonia, and Finland, but she 
considered Lithuania part of her sphere 
of interest. At first there was a coritro- 
versy with regard to the political dis- 
interestedness of Germany in the two 
Baltic countries mentioned inasmuch 
as the Foreign Minister, according to 
his instructions, wanted to exclude a 
certain part of the Baltic territories 
from this politica] disinterestedness; this 
was, however, not accepted by the Sov- 
jets, especially because of the ice-free 
ports which were situated precisely in 
this part of the territory. 

The Reich Foreign Minister had put 
in a long distance call to Hitler because 
of this point which, apparently, had al- 
ready been discussed during his first 


. meeting [with the Russians]. The long 


distance call did not come through until 
during the second meeting and, in a 
direct conversation with Hitler, the Reich 
Foreign Minister was empowered by him 
to accept the Soviet puint of view. For 
the Polish territory a line of demarcation 
was decided upon.... 

In regard to the Balkan countries it 
was established that Germany had only 
economic interests there. The Non-Ag- 
gression Pact and the secret document 
were signed the same night, at a rather 
Jate hour, ... 

[In a second affidavit Gaus corrected 
himself: Not the Balkan states, but 
Bessarabia was excluded from the Ger- 
nran sphere of interest.] 

4—During the time when copies of 
the final text were being prepared, re- 
freshments were served; a conversation 
developed during which Herr von Ribben- 
trop told how a public speech by Mz. 
Stalin, which he made in the Spring, 
had contained a sentence which, though 
Germany was not expressly mentioned, 
had been understood by Hitler as a hint 
on the part of Stalin that the Soviet 
Government considered it possible or de- 
sirable to establish better relations also 
with Germany. [Ribbentrop obviously 
referred to Stalin’s report to the Eight- 
eenth Congress of the Communist Party 
in March, 1939.] Mr. Stalin answered by 
a short remark which, accordins: to the 
translation by the interpreter Pavlov, 
meant: “That was the intention.” In this 
connection Herr von Ribbentrop alsé 
mentioned that Hitler had recently shown 
to him a film of a public ceremony in 
Moscow and that he, Hitler, found this 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Vultures in the American Nest 


Review by WALTER K. LEWIS 
THE PLOTTERS, by John Roy Carlson. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 393 pages. $8.50. 


temporary scoreboard of totalitarianism in America. In non-lacy language, in 


Jim ROY CARLSON has, in his new book The Plotters, given us the best con- 


an easy to read style, Carlson lifts the totalitarian iron curtain in America 
behind which the totalitarians of both the Right and Left plot, and gives us in lucid 
detail their plans, tells us who their leaders are, and when their D-Days will be. 

Written in the language of the American veteran, Carlson analyzes the efforts 
of several hundred organizations of both the Right and Left to capture the “most 
precious prize of all: the mind of the American veteran.” 

He takes you into Communist Party headquarters in New York and describes 
his undercover discussions with Communist Party leaders, while posing as a veteran, 
He takes you into Ku Klux Klan headquarters in Atlanta and describes the modus 
operandi of the Klan and the latter’s efforts to win over the American veteran. One 
of the most revealing documents in the book appears on Page 136. Under the signature 
of the radio commentator and Hearst newspaper columnist, Upton Close, appears the 


following statement: 


“I am referring you to this organization of Mr. Kister’s (Frederick Kister of the 


anti-Semitic Christian War Veterans of 
America, W.K.L.)—because just at pres- 
ent it is the only one on our side which 
is really ‘under way’ and doing some- 
thing constructive. About election time 
there will no doubt be other groups 
which will be organized—but I have 
every faith in this one, and the young 
chap at the head.” 

The letter, dated March 19, 1946, was 
soon followed by one dated April 18, 
1946, again from Upton Close, and once 
again Close endorsed Kister. 

The race to capture the veteran is 
again demonstrated on Page 193 when 
Carlson reveals that behind the Merchant 
Marine Veterans Foundation, Inc., sits 
the chairman of its Advisory Board, 
Lambert Fairchild. Fairchild was one 
of those who served on the “Committee 
of Honor” at the testimonial dinner 
given to General George Van Horn 
Moseley in New York in December, 1938. 
Fairchild, according to Carlson, spoke 
on November 19, 1940 at the “Brown 
House,” the Bronx hangout of the Ger- 
man-American Bund. 

In Carlson’s chapter entitled “The 
American Communist Party,” we are 
taken into Communist Party headquar- 
ters, put in a chair in front of a table 
at which sits among others, John Gates, 
Communist Party youth and veteran 
leader. “We Communists are in every 
organization,” Carlson quotes Gates as 
saying. “We're people. We're Amer- 
icans. We have the right to join and, 
take part in the work of all groups. 
When we get in, we try to influence 
those around us with the work of the 
Communist Party.” Carlson’s personal 
political creed is summed up by him in 
one sentence: “I have fought fascism 
and bigotry continuously since 1938, 
without taking time out between August, 
1939 and June, 1941, to determine 
whether Hitler was really a bad man.” 

Carlson’s chapters “The American 
Communist Party” and “Fingers in the 
Veteran Pie: Left Wing” are by far the 
best two examples on contemporary in- 
filtration of Communists and their dupes 
into the veteran’s movements to have 
appeared in print. - 

Although on the surface, Carlson’s 
book appears to be a book especially 





addressed to America’s 11 million war 
veterans, it speaks with the clarity of a 
gong in a firehouse announcing that a 
fire is endangering the community, a fire 
of bigotry from both political wings, the 
extreme Right and Left; not only are 
11 million world war veterans involved 
and very much concerned, but 130 
million Americans are and should be. 

The unfortunate thing about The 
Plotters is that it ends on Page 393, 
Without being hysterical as some of the 
Albert E. Kahn books have been, ‘The 
Plotters hits you hard, but never leaves 
your mind in confusion. 

The Plotters is capable of doing for 
the veteran’s movements and the po- 
litical associations striving for genuine 
democracy, what The Jungle by Upton 
Sinclair was destined to do for the 
future of America’s health standards. 

The Plotters does not merely give you 
the sickness in society. It makes some 
recommendations for which New Leader 
readers and friends have been striving. 
The fight against anti-democratic forces 
in organizations, unions, political life 
must continue, we are warned. We are 
admonished to oppose discrimination. 
We are asked to express ourselves vigor- 
ously in our community for the ideals 
that will strengthen democratic thought 
and action. Talking of a middle road 
which can be taken politically, Carlson 
expounds his theory that Fascism and 
Communism “are like twin vultures 
hoping to feed on the corpse of our ae- 
mocracy. Communist and nationalist 
advances are symptoms of an ailing 
society. A healthy economic organism 
may carry these political bacteria in its 
blood stream, but they can attack suc- 
cessfully only when the organism is 
weak. Their success is an exact measure 
of the state of America’s health, Name 
calling may afford temporary relief for 
some. The cool, far-sighted, American 
will adopt measures to strengthen Amer- 
ica in order to resist the twin plagues. 
Only a healthy nation can survive them.” 

As a companion piece for Under 
Cover; as a book as fascinating and 
revealing and alarmingly documented 
as the latter was, The Plotters is highly 
recommended, 
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BIBLIOPHILE’S DELIGHT 

@ A new literary publication for book 
lovers, Imprimatur, will be published 
quarterly starting on January 1. The 
magazine will contain material on book 
collecting and allied matters. Included 
in its scope is coverage of fine typog- 
raphy, bibliography, bookbinding, small 
art presses, art and illustrated editions. 
It will also carry from time to time 
articles of literary interest. 





HESSE WINS NOBLE PRIZE 

@® Herman Hesse, Swiss poet, essayist, 
novelist, has_ been awarded the Nobel 
literary prize for 1946. Virtually un- 
known in America, Hesse is the author 
of Death and the Lover; Demian; and 
Steppenwolf, All three novels have been 
published in the United States. Hesse, 


born a German, later chose Switzerland 
as his home and was naturalized. Hesse 
has written works with themes that 
range from psychoanalysis and current 
affairs to mysticism. In his early years 
he was trained for the ministry, but 
abandoned this career for one as a 
creative artist. His initial novel, Peter 
Camenzind, was published in 1904. 





BACON WITHOUT HAM 

@ The Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, 
or the question of who wrote what, will 
pop up again with the publication of 
W. S. Melsome’s book The Bacon-Shake- 
speare Anatomy soon. Author’s thesis 
is that Bacon really wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays. The book is being published by 
the Russell F. Moore Company. 


War Chronology of Churchill — 


Review by HANS KOHN 









VICTORY. War Speeches by Winston S. Churchill. Boston: Little, Brown and Co, 


1946. 307 pages. $3.50. 


writers or scholars: Gladstone, Disraeli, Morley, Balfour, are only a few namy 


"T eriten have been many statesmen in Britain who were equally prominent as 


which come immediately to mind and tell the story of the high calibre of British 
leadership in the nineteenth century. To this distinguished line Mr. Churchill belongs 
Yet his life and his work have been broader and infinitely more full of variety ang 
surprises than those of any of his predecessors. He has been a soldier and a painter, 
both passionately but without particular distinction; yet in his writings he has left 
some books which will rank for a long time, and as a statesman he has inscribed 
his name with indelible characters in the records of the struggle for human liberty, 
Among his books there are many which are not more than average gifted journalism, 
but his three volumes on the world crisis and its aftermath will be consulted by every 
historian of World War I and the years which preceded and followed it. His history 
of Marlborough is a competent piece of historical writing which emphasizes especially 
the military and strategic aspects of his ancestor’s great campaign. For the last teg 


years Churchill has published eight 
books of a new kind. They are all col- 
lections of speeches he made from the 
moment that Hitler came to power in 
1933 until the complete defeat of Hit- 
lerism in 1945. The titles of the books 
are not without their significance: While 
England Slept; Step by Step: 1936-1939; 
Blood, Sweat and Tears; The Unvre- 
lenting Struggle; The End of the Be- 
ginning; Onwards to Victory; The 
Dawn of Liberation, and finally his 
latest, Victory. Churchill’s was the 
great voice warning and calling while 
not only England but the United States 
slept and the would-be totalitarian 
world savior prepared step by step his 
strategic positions for the final on- 
slaught. Churchill’s was the great leader- 
ship and inspiration which guided the 
free men through blood, sweat and tears 
to liberation and victory. 

Now his publishers present the last 
volume of his war speeches, Victory. Like 
the preceding volumes, it suffers from 
its desire for completeness. Side by side 
with the great speeches which will enter 
into the most cherished literary patri- 
mony of mankind as long as no totali- 
tarianism will wipe out the memory of 
free men, are insignificant replies to 
questions in the House of Commons or 
congratulatory messages which, though 
their necessity is clear, do not add 
either to the stature of Churchill or 
to the knowledge and understanding of 
history. 

Churchill’s address on the results of 
the Yalta conference again illustrates 
his strong desire for close collaboration 
with Russia. He went all out to accom- 
modate Russia in the question of Po- 
land’s frontiers. In spite of the Atlantic 
Charter, he loyally supported Russia’s ex- 
pansionism, but he also voiced the hope 
that within the new frontiers granting 
so much to Russia, the Poles would be 
allowed to be free. “Is their sovereignty 
and their independence to be untram- 
meled, or are they to become a mere pro- 
jection of the Soviet state, forced against 





their will, by an armed minority, to adopt 
a Communist or totalitarian system? 
Well, I am putting the case in all its 
bluntness.” 

The volume also contains the speeches 
made by Mr. Churchill during the ele. 
tion campaign in Britain in 1945. These 
election addresses are far below Mr, 
Churchill’s usual perspicacity and fair 
ness. He tried to frighten the electorate 
into believing that a Labor Government 
would turn Britain into a totalitarian 
police state abandoning democracy, Yet 
in his last appeal to the electorate he said 
something which came true. “A failure by 
Britain,” he said, “to produce a strong, 
coherent, resolute government, supported 
by a substantial and solid majority in 
Parliament” would be disastrous. “If our 
country dissolves into factions, we shall 
cease to fill that place in the councils 
of the nations” which Britain must fil 
in the interests of liberty. “I have an 
invineible confidence in the genius of 
Britain. I believe in the instinctive wis 
dom of our well tried democracy.’ 
Churchill was right. The British elec 
torate produced a strong and coherent 
government supported by a solid major 
ity in Parliament. The country did not 
dissolve into faction and party politics 
The new British government truly repre 
sents the instinctive wisdom of well 
tried democracy. There is in Britain no 
fear of the policeman’s knock, as ther 
is all over eastern and central Europe 
In a Europe where peoples tremble fot 
the life and liberty of the individual, for 
the fundamental rights of man, menaced 
by totalitarianism, Britain stands out um 
der her new government as she did undet 
Churchill as a bastion of liberty and hu 
man values. And Churchill’s last words 
in Vietory can be repeated by all Eng. 
lishmen: “When we look back on all the 
perils through which we have passed and 
at the mighty foes we have laid low 
and all the dark and deadly designs ¥# 
have frustrated, why should we fear for 
our future?” 





—— a 


editorial staff of The New Leader. 


Leader circulation drive! 





| Announcing a New Literary Section 


7} EXT week, The New Leader will introduce its new, regular weekly four- 
page Literary Section. Isaac Rosenfeld, one of the best-known of the 
younger literary critics and author of the recent novel, Passage From Home, 
and winner of the Partisan Review-Dial Press novelette award, will serve 3% 
editor. Assistant Literary Editor will be Julien Steinberg, member of the 


The New Leader Literary Section will be contributed to by many of the 
leading journalists, authors, literary critics and political analysts in Americ 
In addition to comprehensive and incisive reviews of the new books as they 
appear, the Literary Section will present articles and essays on contemporaly 
literary and allied subjects, news of the publishing world, works in progre 
profiles of writers and analyses of literary trends. 

The Literary Section will attempt to provide a medium for writers, both 
arrived and beginning, and for writing that is mature and sensitive but whi 
for no fault of its own is alienated from other markets. The critical criteria fot 
such writing is that it be illuminating, probing, accurate and alive. 

As a result of the addition of the four-page Literary Section, The Ne# 
Leader will be increased in pages from its present sixteen to twenty. 

The New Leader is on the move. We are currently planning to enlarge 
coverage of The New Leader. We intend adding new features, new writers, 
new departments. The need for increased circulation is therefore greater now 
than ever before. We again call on our readers for help. In the past, you have 
responded splendidly, and with the new Literary Section we fulfill in patt 
promise to make The New Leader an increasingly better publication. * 
much we expand in the future depends on you. Get behind the current ew 
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Labor Leader to his Union 


THE CHOICE FACING FREE 


Open Letter from a 


December Reader’s Digest brings you this recent message to the 


American Watch Workers Union from Walter Cenerazzo, its president 


Dear FELLOW MEMBERS: 


This is going to be tough. Some of you may get 
sore. But I'm a “labor leader.” And what sort of leader 
would I be if I didn’t tell you what I see ahead? So 


here it comes, straight: 


A few years ago our employers 
had it all their own way. Now the 
pendulum has swung toward us. 
Are we now going to be as unfair 
to our employers as they once were 
to us? Or are we going to show 
some sense? Not for their sake, 
but for our own? Because, listen: 

Sales make wages. Production 
makes sales, and low-cost, low- 
price production makes more 
sales. In the last 20 years our em- 
ployers’ average profit per watch 
has been less than a dollar. Profits 
are necessary. Only out of profits 
can our |employers give us better 
tools for|better production, out of 
which we can get our cut in bigger 
wages. 

We've got to help our employ- 
ers make good profits. 

Some guys will yell: “So you're 
‘company-minded.’” Sure, I’m 
“company-minded.” I'm “union- 
minded” too. A man who is only 
“company-minded” and who can’t 
sce the union except as something 
to fight is a class-struggle man; a 
man who is.only “union-minded” 
and who can’t see the company 
except as something to plunder 
is a class-struggle man. To pre- 
vent the class-struggle from 
wrecking the country, America 
must be “union-minded” and 
“company-minded” both. 


Only half a mind 


1 think management has only a 
half-mind and labor has only a 
half-mind till they come together 
to make one complete American 
mind. With its half-mind man- 
agement gives us new machines 
and smart new methods. But then 
it will often act as if it loved ma- 
chines and hated people. It will 
see some little guy piling up a bit 
of extra money because of his 
piece rate on a new, faster ma- 
chine, and it will cut the rate back 
till he’s right where he was before. 

So he gets wise; next time he 
sees a new machine, he won't make 
it do its best. That kind of slow- 
down has cost America billions of 
dollars. And management can 
blame itself for that. 

But now comes the other half 
mind, the union. Its first job is to 
increase take-home pay. We've 
done it. We have made large gains 
in wages; we have paid vacations, 
sickness benefits, pensions, union 
security. But then a union can go 


crazy. It can try to resist new ma- 
chines and new methods. Or it 
can have sense. Qur union has 
had sense. It welcomes new ma- 
chines and new methods. 

We can afford to do it. Why? 
Because in our contracts we say: 
If the company thinks your piece 
rate should be cut in consequence 
of faster machines or better meth- 
ods, you can submit the sug- 
gested new wage rate to the 
grievance procedure between the 
company and the union and have 
it negotiated and adjusted. So 
you can now look “technological 
progress” in the face and not be 
afraid of it. 


What an America 
we could have! 


The rights of machines and the 
rights of people have met and 
mingled in our industry. They 
should get joined together in 
every factory in America. Unions 
could then stop being just fight- 
ing outfits. They could become 
the active partners of manage- 
ment for more productivity and 
prosperity. And what an America 
we could have if free managers 
and free, unafraid workers in 
every workplace were cooperating 
with one complete mind! 

There never yet has been a fac- 
tory in America that came within 
hailing distance of its fullest pos- 
sible production. And it never 
will without you and you and 
you. You can see things that man- 
agement can’t see. You can see the 
little wastes that add up to one 
great big terrible waste. Manage- 
ment can’t stop them. You can. 
You can help your union to show 
management that we are contrib- 
uting to the company’s kitty—the 
kitty for the stockholder, for man- 
agement, and for your own next 
wage-hike. 

Some nianagements don’t want 
any help from unions. They are 
stuffed shirts. Thank God our em- 
ployers are down on the ground 
and on the level. They welcome 
our help. Give it to them. 

We've been pushing our wages 
up and up. Fine. But if we put 
our wages up on stilts and don’t 
lift our production to the level of 
the stilts, it won't be long before 
the whole country goes from the 
stilts to the skids. We've got to 
produce now with everything we 


~ have. 





In his book Timing a 
Century: A History of the 
Waltham Watch Company, 
published last year by the 
Harvard University Press, 
Charles W. Moore says: 


“Trained as a labor or- 
ganizer, Mr. Cenerazzo has the 
zeal of a prophet but the 
patience essential to a nego- 
tiator. The give-and-take of 
collective bargaining, as prac- 
ticed by Mr. Boucher (for the 
company) and Mr. Cenerazzo 
(for the union), might well 
serve as a standard of excel- 
lence for both management 
and labor.” 











Capital and management can 
absorb wages up to a point and 
still reduce costs, reduce prices, 
increase sales and spread prosper- 
ity. But now we've raised wages 
to where management can’t do it 
alone. Now comes the biggest mo- 
ment in the history of American 
labor. Now the unions have got 
to help capital and management 
carry the load of more goods, 
more services and more welfare 
for the American people. 

Our Government is pledged to 
reduce all international trade 
barriers, including our own. 
We're going to export more; and, 
to balance it, we're going to im- 
port more. Wonderful! I hope it 
means peace. But 1 want to tell 
millions of our fellow unionists 
in all sorts of industries: 

It also means the fiercest com- 

. petition you ever saw from im- 

ports produced by skilled for- 

eign workmen. Swiss watch 
workers get less than half your 
wages. The . biggest pre-war 
consumption of all watches in 
the United States in any one 
year was 5,100,000. Your gov- 
ernment is now allowing the 

Swiss to send 9,200,000 watches 

into this country this year. 

You’re going to get up on your 

toes now or lose your jobs. 

A lot of unionists may say: 
“We're not in an industry that 
has imports. We're in an industry 
that produces exports.” Yes? 
Then watch those British! 


They're making better stuff every 
minute, and they’re going to try 





to sell in every country where we 
sell. And they absolutely can un- 
dersell us, unless to our increases 
of wages we unionists add some 
increases of brains. 

American free enterprise now 
has to be saved by unions as well 
as by managements. Our foreign 
competition is more and more 
socialistic. In this new “One 
World” we Americans are repre- 
senting real free enterprise almost 
alone. 


Do you want to save 
free enterprise? 


Do you want to save it? Are you 
going to produce? You can say 
“No.” ‘This is a free country. The 
Russian workers can't say “No’! 
They produce when they are told 
to and for as long as they are 
told to. You, my fellow unionists, 
hold in your own free hands the 
decision between Americanism 
and totalitarianism. Every day, 
every hour, every littlest girl at 
the smallest machine casts her, 
vote in that great election. 

You know our union is headed 
the right way. We're for free en- 
terprise and our employers know 
it. We've got only a few screw- 
balls who get any kick out of 
shouting, ‘To hell with the boss.” 
The other day at Elgin we unani- 
mously passed a resolution saying, 
“We're proud to work at Elgin 
Watch.” I think I ought to give 
the president of Elgin a button to 
wear saying, “I’m proud of the 
Watch Workers Union.” And I'd 
like you to tell me to tell him 
something like this: 


“We members of the Watch 
Workers Union are for the stock- 
holders. We’re for the manage- 
ments, We're for labor. We've got 
our new rights. We're going to 
use them. We've got our new du- 
ties, We're going to do them. 
We're going to start a friendly 
rivalry with you. We're going to 
try to do as much as you do, and 
even more than you do, for the 
quality and quantity of Walthams, 
Elgins and Hamiltons. We're go- 
ing to make labor a positive crea- 
tive force in our part of America.” 


See ea 
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BROKEN ON EARTH 
“MADE IN HEAVEN.” By Hagar 
Wilde. Directed by Martin Ma- 
nulis. Presented by John Golden, 

At Henry Miller’s Theatre, 


‘M ade 


ON THE 


in Heaven” is a play that 














STAG F will probably fare better than it 
'deserves. There will be a lot of 
\laughter along its course; but for 
such enjoyment, one must check 
all one’s mental baggage at the 
door. 
The play tries to make merry 
murs ’ . . ‘ - with marriage. Wedded bliss, as 
THE CORE OF ( ONDUCT here pictured, begins to fade with 
2 oneymoor “he > F l- 
“JOAN OF LORRAINE.” By Maxwell Anderson. Directed by Margo |e homeymo™” he, tenth ann 
Jones. Sets and costumes by Lee Simonson. Presented by The | engaged in an endurance match 
Playwrights’ Company. At the Alvin Theatre. with boredom, if not actual dis- 
It is heartening, in Maxwell Andersor “Joan of Lorraine,” to|taste. Inertia, the problems and 
find the stage again surveying with earnest and hopeful eye the most |inconvenience of change, the fear 
fundamental of human problem The shining standard of ideals, for|of loneliness~more than love— 
which one will fight and if need be die, is raised aloft. This in itself|now hold husband and wife in 
is an exhilerant challenge, in a season of pseudo-philosophie drivel | wedlock 
or despair, Such a theme might have been 
Maxwell Anderson has chosen a sound theatrical device, to carry | handled by an Oscar Wilde. Hagar 
Pag A y aoe on ‘A reheat tom ze Wilde, afraid to face its implica- 
a play about Joan of Arc; as the = fig Mies oan we ions, contradicts all the actions 
run through the scenes, the star a a cone requickens that ve her couple by a succession of 
and the director quarrel over the | ~ As the perio director who di sermons on the value of marriage 
interpretation of her role. Shall putes wit! the ate % th be “As of and the duty of young folk to | For, 
Joan compromise; shall she be pie-} 9.) y ses. bs eh Sie saan 4 enter upon its path of hazards} 
tured as consenting to deal with ven mee sie al he FOWAFG- | and joys. Thus she achieves the 
schemers and _ self-seekers? The “ellie, in tee th Sage more | conventional happy ending, with} 
problem is well balanced between reat sha gel words hesitant sister—despite the awful | 
Joan’s time and our own. And the}; |. He th mec <_ his examples that make her veer off— 
actress comes—in the sudden cen-| +1) ont Pe 4 “th ee has finally haltered, ge the main 
ter of a scene in the play about naa nates + alloca — . couple cancels the trip to eed 
Joan—to recognize that compro- cuudace eng, om = Aaa ag 4 to re-embrace. 
mise on lesser matters is unavoid-|then before ou Paes oe he —_ Although the characters are un-| 
able, and harmless so long as one ‘or alg sage. a . 4 ney are seal. and the didlagwe sortie ial, | 
keeps clean the essence of one’s)... with R. ats Bre accordant though here and there crackling, | 
faith. 1s the Dar oy ome ——— the performers make the most of | 
Such a recognition, in life, no | they aialiial A ote of pose a -- ems it. Mr. Manulis has gathered the | 
doubt often comes in a flash of | lightful and distineuished antaaihe play together as well as its inner 
understanding. To present it that |in the theatre me re ——: sermon versus a 
way on the stage, however, catches : cracks; advice versus example — 
the audience unawares, and sweeps CAA | pern®its, so that the good acting | 
them - 3 ge: tPA es point is Subscribe to ju Se hares me 
ressec US Anderson SKIMPS | any . 1e Span OTN lense i 
the basi ae his play; i rH D NEW LEADER ee - t ee — <A | 
examination of the question of com > searchlic pleasan ass, as the hang-hre 
promise remain eu rial. ne an te ae ocoktedl Laurence Fletcher, as a| 
Perhaps he tries to balance this | gagnag ah asssarecen and problems. sadly matrimonified friend, makes 
by talk an relatel theme. The“: OM |us feel for all unwillingly tied 
at times grows excessive—as when 
the cast, while awaiting the lead EVA LE GALLIENNE * VICTOR JORY * WALTER HAMPDEN 
ing lady, discu the alternative 
to faith, as a guide in life. Com JUNE DUPREZ * ERNEST TRUEX 
mon sense? Most of our major RICHARD WARING #%& MARGARET WEBSTER %& PHILIP BOURNEUF 
decisions flout its ways. Science? Sat. Mat. & Eve. 2:50 & 8:50 JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 
Science is just tomorrow’s common — —_. ye 30 & 8:30 ae va 
a. . we as co Wed. & Thurs Eves., Dec. 1 & 5 JOHN GABRIEL "BORKMAN 
cannot solve, basic problems. Sun Mat. & ‘Eve by oy ee JOHN GABRIEL NSORKMAN 
The ideas of Maxwell Ander- | No Monday Performances 
son, of course, were less eagerly Mimans INTERNATIONAL THEATRE, S$ Columbus ( Circle. - lIrcle 5-4884 


awaited by most persons than the | 
performance of Ingrid Bergman. 


She is both pleasant to see and | 
enchanting to watch. The sim-| 
plicity and naturalness, the quiet 
earnestness of her performance, | 


are cleverly baianced against the 


work of the rest of the cast. The 
director, Margo ‘Jones, has ad- | 
mirably integrated the stage work. | 


Both in ways and in speech Ingrid 
Bergman hardly 
ing, when she is Mary Grey; and 
when she Mary Grey playing 
Joan, though she does not become 
the inspired peasant, there 
overtone of dignity added to her 
performance that lifts the peasant | 
maid to the symbol of individual | 
freedom. In the cause of freedom, 
Rebelais remarked that he was a 
martyr “up to the fire”; earlier in 
the same century, Joan of Arc 
walked all the way. Miss Berg- 
man’s performance — more 


; PHICHARMONIC 


A 
Under the Direction of 


ARTUR RODZINSKI 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
PIANO SOLOIST 
ALEC TEMPLETON 
Nicolai: 

“Merry Wives of Windsor”, Over. 
Mozart: Piano Concerto in B flat 
Stravinsky: Le Sacre du Printemps 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: “Tsar Saltan 
Suite” 


is 















THEATER PARTIES 
All trade unions and tra 
ternal orvanizations are re 


quested when planning theater 
parties to do so threugh Ber 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPAKIMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
The:trica' Department. 7 East 
16th Street New York City 








seems to be act- 
} 


is an | 


then | — 


Kate Smith 





One of he biggest names in radio 

and in the field of public service. 

Her programs are heard by mail| 
lions of American weekly. 




















Reside es RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd, ‘present smomnaite’ 


“A DELIGHTFUL, SENTIMENTAL COMEDY.” 
—Brooks Atkinson, 


HELEN HAYES 


ip 


“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 
“Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADHUREAST Theatre, 44th Street West of Broadway 
Evenings at 8:40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:40 


N. Y. Times 





“A SURE FIRE HIT.” —coleman, Mirror 


ETHEL MERMAN 


in the Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING EERLIN. Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS. With RAY MIDDLETON. Dir. by JOSHUA LOGAN. 


IMPERIAL Theatry, 4sin street west of Broadway. 


Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30. 














“THE SOVIETS’ NEIGHBOR” 


(Czechoslovakia) 
Latest Issue MARCH OF TIME 
JOHN L. LEWIS DEFIES U. S. 


EMBASSY NEWSREEL‘2"4 ST. & PARK AVE. (Airlines Term.) 


Yind STREET and BROADWAY 
THEATRES S0th STREET RADIO CITY 












BETTE DAVIS © PAUL HENREID 
CLAUDE RAINS 


IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


“DECEPTION” 


Directed by Irving RAPPER :: Produced by Henry BLANKE 


HOLLYWOOD BROADWAY at 


5tst STREET 














husbands (if our sex is male). 
despite the sex 
(or is it because the author is a 
she?), the men seem to have the 
| better of the bargain. 
“Made in Heaven,” itself, is a 
bargain—if you promise not to 
weigh its points but only let _ 
tickle. ; SF 


AT STRAND THEATRE 


Goodbye,” 
comedy film 


Warner 
star- 


“Never Say 
Bros.’ romantic 


ring Errol Flynn and Eleanor 
Parker, continues for a_ second 
week, 


Ray McKinley and his orchestra | 
headline the accompanying “it 
person” presentation at the Strand. 





PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY. 


PROGRAMS 
at Carnegie Hall 
Saturday-evening, Noveinber 30, 
at 8:45; Sunday afternoon, De-| 


cember L at 3:00 (Broadcast over 
CBS). Conductor: Artur 
zinski; Soloist: Alec 
Pianist. 
Overture: Nicolai. 
in B-flat (K. 595): 


Moz: art. Le 





A Paramount Picture * 





of the author} 


| 


2od- | 
Templeton, | 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” | [7 
Piano Concerto | 


$$] 
Sacre du Printemps: Stravingk 
“Tsar Saltan” Suite: Rimske 
Korsakoff. 4 


Thursday evening, Decem 

at 8:45; Friday afternoon, he 
cember 6, at 2:30. Guest Conduetor, 
Manuel Rosenthal; Soloist: p 
Robert Schmitz, Pianist, Ne. 
Villageoise: Lully - (adapted and 
orchestrated by Manuel Rosenthal), 
Symphony No. 3. for Strings; 
Rivier, Piano Concerto: Barray; 

La Fete du Vin: Rosenthal, “Bon, 
venuto Cellini” Overture: Berlioz, 





























Crashing New Frontiers 
Of Romance and Excitement! 


ALHAMBRA 
COLISEUM 
81st STREET 
86th STREET 
58th STREET 
Sot, LEX & Ore 


RIVERSIDE 
23rd STREET 


BRONX 
CASTLE HILI 
CHESTER 
FORDHAM 
FRANKLIN 
MARBLE HILL 
PELHAM 
ROYAL 


WESTCHESTER 
MT. VERNON 


DYKER 
GREENPOINT 
KENMORE 
MADISON 
ORPHEUM 
PROSPECT 
REPUBLIC 
TILYO!! 


CONEY i. NO 
QUEENS 
MIDWAY 
FOREST HLS 
ces 
FLUSHINC 
eemes 
RICH. HILL 


MANHATTAN 


COLONIAL 


W WAY & 62nd ST. 


Sealine 
ALAN CARNEY 


ATWORK.’ 











IRVING BERLIN'S 


“BLUE SKIES". 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
= 


JOAN 


CROSBY: ASTAIRE- CAULFIELD 


with Billy De Wolfe * Olga San Jvon 
ond the “Bive Skies” 
lyrics and Music by Irving Berlin 

directed by Stuart Heisler 

IN PERSON 


STAN KENTON 


end ab Stews 
ve 
DEAN MURPHY ° The Lane Bros. 


Extre 
THE KING COLE TRIO 


Beaviies 

















Katharine Hepburn - Robert Taylor 
and_-ROBERT MITCHUM 


M-G-M’s 


“UNDERCURRENT” 


IN PERSON 
The Golden Touch of 


| FRANKIE CARLE 


HIS PIANO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
VAL SETZ 


FLORENCE HIN LOWE 
Chinese Wonder Girl 
Extra Added Attraction! 


THE SLATE BROS 


Comedy Stars of Army Air Forces’ 
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“Winged Victory” 
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AT THE ROXY 





Gene Tierney oat Clifton Webb in 
film “The Razor’s Edge” 


a scene from the much-discussed 
at the Roxy Theatre. 





CHILDREN'S SHOWS 
AT R.K.O. THEATRES 

Ten weeks of Saturday morning 
shows for children, selected from 
The Children’s Film Library, will 
be @ contribution to holiday enter- 


taimment by RKO Theatres be- 
gimming December 28. 
The Children’s Film Library, 


sp@asored by Eric Johnston and 
tem film distributors, has been ap- 

ed by Parent-Teacher and 
other reviewing groups and has 
won the special recommendation of 
License Commissioner Benjamin | 
Fielding, who has urged New | 
York schools to encourage the! 
showing of these pictures. 

Erie Johnston, who launched this 
series of juvenile attractions in 
response to public demand of com- 
munity groups, expressed his atti- | 
tute in the following letter to Sol 
A. Schwartz, vice-president and 
general manager of RKO Theatres: 

“I am proud of your part in | 
inttreducing to youn audiences 
these ageless juvenile stories. A 
whole generation of children has | 
reached school .age since these | 
pictures were produced. A motion ! 
picture, unlike a book, isn’t al-! 
ways available because as ation 





wear out they go out of circulation. 
l envy these youngsters their in- 
troduction to these treasure troves 
of literature, adventure, phantasy 
and fun. 

St cena 


ROXY HOLDS 
“THE RAZOR'S EDGE" 


Darryl F. Zanuck’s production 


of W. Somerset Maugham’s “The 
Razor’s Edge,” which has been 


establishing unprecedented records 
at the Roxy Theatre, following its 
gala world premiere, continues for 
a second week. Tyrone Power, 
Gene Tierney, John Payne, Anne 
Baxter, Clifton Webb and Herbert 
Marshal! head the all-star cast. 

The new stage show at the Roxy, 
the most costly ever presented at 
this playhouse, also continues a 
second week, headlined by Rosario 
and Antonio, Tommy Trent, Bob 
Hannon and Emma Otero. 


P. BROOKLYN +t 


Fiotbush ard De K 


ALAN LADD. WILLIAM BENBOX 
BRIAN DONLEYY 
BARRY FITZGERALD 


“TWO YEARS 


BEFORE THE MAST” 


DONNA tom 
REED + DRAKE 


“FAITHFUL IN 
MY FASHION” 














Derry] F. 


Tyrone POWER 
John PAYNE 


ee ee 





EMMA OTERO 


————— 





: ‘Writes its name in stardust across 
the celluloid heavens!’ were. wincsen | 


20th CENTURY-FOX presents 
Zanuck’s production of W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM’'S 


Clifton Webb - Herbert Marshall 


The 
Razor’s Edge 


Produced by DARRYL F. ZANUCK 
Directed by EDMUND GOULDING - Screen Play by Lamar Trotti 


On Stage! 


ROSARIO and ANTONIO 
BOB HANNON 


Gene TIERNEY 
Anne BAXTER 





TOMMY TRENT 











ROX 
——— 


DOORS OPEN DAILY 9 A.M. 
7th AVENUE and 50th STPEET 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 





ont 


ee < 


lf Brooklyn Paramount’s Anniversary Show 





. 4 


MAST" OPENS IN BROOKLYN 


The Brooklyn Paramount Thea- 
tre this week offers a 3-in-1 celebra- 
tion—Thanksgiving Day, 18th An- 
niversary and Ist Anniversary of 
Paramount Pictures’ return to the 
management—with a twin-feature 
program headed by Alan Ladd, 
Brian Donlevy, William Bendix 
and Barry Fitzgerald in “Two 
Years Before the Mast.” The sec- 
ond feature on the festive program 
is “Faithful in. My Fashion,” a 
newcomer to the Metropolitan Area 
screens, with Donna Reed and Tom 
Drake in the principal roles. In 
addition to the stars, the picture is 
further embellished by a support- 
ing cast headed by Howard da 
Silva, Esther Fernandez and Albert 
Dekker. 

“Faithful in My Fashion” 





is the 


story of a returning soldier and the 
irl he comes home to Edward 
verett Horton, Spring Byington 
and Harry Davenport are on hand 
to insure a generous festival of 
laughter. 


"DECEPTION" STAYS ON 
AT THE HOLLYWOOD 


“Deception,” Warner Bros.’ ro- 








mantic drama starring Bette Davis, 
Claude Rains and Paul Henreid, is 
now in its seventh week at the 
New York Hollywood Theatre. 
The new film, based on the stage 
play, “Jealousy,” by Louis Ver- 
neuil, reunites for the first time | 
the three stars who appeared to- 
gether in the dramatic triumph, | 
“Now Voyager.” Irving eer 
directed and Henry Blanke pro- 
duced “Deception” for Warner Bros. | 


| theatre between 10 and 27 years. 


| have 


FICKLE BROADWAY 

So Broadway hasn’t a heart? 

So jobs on Broadway don’t last? 
Here today, and gone tomorrow? 
So Broadway forgets? 

On Thanksgiving night, at a 
Thanksgiving party backstage, the 
Capitol Theatre awarded gold and 
diamond service pins to 51 em- 
ployees who have been with the 


Fifteen of these employees have 
been with the theatre between 20 
and 27 years. The remaining 36 
been with the Capitol be- 
tween 10 and 19 years. Out of 
|125. employees (not including 75 
jushers), 51 have held their jobs 
for 10 to 27 years. 

Fickle Broadway?? 





ELEANOR 
PARKER | 


WARNERS 
GREAT 
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wit 
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MKINLEY 


| ORCHEST RA 


featuring 
CHRIS ADAMS * TEDDY NORMAN 


























ER 30, 1946 


= i. IN PERSON“ 


Welcome back! 
Better than ever! 


LORRAINE 


ROGNAN 


AND 


PAT MCAFEE 


it away! 


a. 
t 47th 
be eRe. ey Rae fe 





LUCILE WATSON 
S. Z. SAKALL 
PATTI BRADY 


FORREST TUCKER 
DONALD WOODS 
OIRECTEO By 


JAMES V.KERN 

















Hear 
FREDA UTLEY 


Author of THE DREAM WE LOST, JAPAN’S FEET OF CLAY, 
CHINA AT WAR 
speak on 


AMERICA'S STAKE IN CHINA 








Special Commentator: Feodor Mansvetov, former President 
of the Far Eastern Republic 











Wednesday, December 18, at 8:15 P. M. 
HOTEL WILLARD (Cabinet Room) 


Auspices of the PUBLIC AFFAIRS FORUM 


Admission 50 cents, including tax 








Revitalizing Good Neighbor Policy 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
cionaria~ Americana) in Peru was as- 
sured by a coalition with such elements. 
The archbishop of Costa Rica leads a 
growing labor movement. In Chile, 
Brazil and elsewhere, movements like 
France’s dominant MRP (Mouvement 
Republicain Populaire) seek to base 
religious revival on a program of social 
justice. 

~ a * 


Liberty—With Bread 


UT to hold its advantages, democracy 
must find a big-scale solution for the 
whole complex economic problem, Latin 
America’s old gambler’s economy was 
based on cheap labor producing a few 
exports—mincrals, meat, coffee, fruit, 
sugar. When a substitute for Chile’s 
nitrates appeared or Cuba’s sugar crop 
failed, the whole structure collapsed. 

Now diversified industries and crops 
and the development of a home market 
euiust be the insurance against collapse 
of the big export items. The United 
States can well afford to back such 
projects as Peru’s plan to irrigate un- 
used river valleys for small farms, Bra- 
zil’s railroad extension program, high- 
ways that will unlock South America’s 
interior. Those things mean fewer peons, 
more little land-owners, 
immigration — a 
population. 

On the diplomatic side the United 
States can do a better job of selling 
democracy. Our recently restated oppo- 
sition to dictators and privileged groups 
has helped. But too many embassies 
still are geared to the idea that the 
important people and the socially promi- 
nent are synonymous. The really im- 
portant Latin Americans today are ob- 
scure teachers, journalists, labor leaders, 
young politician-lawyers, intelligent in- 
dustrialists, ambitious kids in student 
They are spread- 


invigorating 


stronger democratic 


groups and sport clubs. 
ing the ideas and forming the convic- 
that will their 
tomorrow. 

At the outbreak of the war, we made 
emergency efforts to reach all the 
people. One step was the creation in cur 
embassies of cultural, press and labor 


pms shape countries 


offices — jobs for specialists who could 
cultivate important the 
newly articulate public, exchange ideas 
with them and help their problems and 
projects when possible. When ably filled 


segments of 


these posts are invaluable in promoting 
friendship and keeping Washington 
alert to the shifts of Latin public 
opinion. But today many are vacant, or 
filled by congenital chair-polishers un- 
trained for their jobs, This work is 
just as vital now as it was in 1942, 

The Latin-American on the city street 
must be shown that inter-American 
unity is not a plan devised in the inter- 
est of any one nation, but a step toward 
world democratic unity. And he must 
be convinced that democracy means 
more than votes and personal liberty. 
He wants liberty, but — Haya de la 
Torre, the Peruvian APRA leader, has 
put the solution in three words: “Lib- 
erty with bread.” 

Democracy’s advantage is that it is 
the only system that can—if it will— 
offer both. 


Copyright 1946, Michael Scully, and 
published by The New Leader Publish- 
East 15th Street, 


ing Association, 7 


New York 3, N. Y. 





Labor A gainst Injunction 
(Continued from Page One) 

the recent campaign, demands for “curbs 
on labor” and for “amending” the 
Wagner Act were major issues on the 
strength of which quite a number of 
“right-wing” Republicans managed to 
squeeze through at the expense of pro- 
labor candidates. Many Republicans— 
and not a few Democrats in and out of 
Administration circles—have come to 
view their poll victory as a mandate to 
“get tough” with union labor. It was 
against this background that President 
Truman, betore leaving for his Florida 
vacation, picked up a lot of militancy 
and instructed Attorney General Tom 
Clark to go ahead with injunction pro- 
ceedings against Lewis and his miners. 
Overnight, the United Mine Workers 
pay and hour grievances have become a 
“climactic” struggle between John L. 
Lewis and Harry S. Truman. 

One wonders, indeed, what turn the 
miners’ case would have taken had the 
Democrats not lost the election. One 
wonders if the practically obsolete 
Smith-Connolly Act, which for several 
months past was being readied for the 
legal limbo, would then have been set 
into injunctive motion ‘against John L. 
Lewis and his union. 





DECEMBER 6 and7_ - 


BARGAINS 

* for the dargain Hunter 

REFRESHMENTS 
for the Nibblers 


PROCEEDS TO THE 


Combination Ticket $1.00. 





If yow’re not giving anyone a MINK COAT 
or a 20 CARAT DIAMOND 
or a CADILLAC FOR CHRISTMAS— 


THEN BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
AND GIVE YOURSELF A WONDERFUL TIME 
at the 


INTERNATIONAL GIFT BAZAAR 


RAND SCHOOL, 7 East 15th Street 


INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY COMMITTEE 
AND THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


International Bazaar Committee, 303 Fourth Avenue, Room 516; Tel.: GR 5-6582 


ENTERTAINMENT 
for everybody 
DANCING 

for the Rug-Cutters 


Order from: 





Why French 


| ARIS, Nov. 13.—The recent 

French elections indicate the be- 

ginning of a change in power 
relations among the parties which is 
not apparent at the first glance. It 
is apparent that France is backing 
away from he provisional three-party 
government and that the Communists’ 
dream of a majority bloc under their 











Paris and Environs cecum 54.9% 
Industrial France ....... ee 52.0 
Brittamy-Normandy  eeecccccsscccsse 36.2 
All France 51.0 





from June to October, the Commu- 





nists gained 277,000 votes, but since 
| the Socialists lost 744,000, the two 
| parties combined lost close to half-a- 
| million. No matter how much one 
| may regret the Socialist decline in 
| strength, the results of these most 
| recent elections have, at least, weak- 
| ened the menace of totalitarian con- 
| trol through a leftist bloc. The Com- 

munists have gained in votes and in 
| parliamentary seats, but they have 


~ October, 1945 





Socialists Lost 


By Louis Ramon 


New Leader Correspondent in Paris 


control has now gone glimmering. 

There is no longer a combined So- 
cialist-Communist majority in France, 
The following table will give an ac- 
curate picture of the falling off in the 
total vote of the two parties—which 
many have been in he habit of re- 
garding, mistakenly, as a more or 
less united “leftist” force. 


June, 1946 November, 1946 
52.0% 47.7% 
48.7 46.1 
36.1 38.2 
47.0 46.0 


they hoped to profit from that gain. 


* - * 
The Socialist Reverses 


Tuere is no disguising the impor- 
tance of the Socialist decline. In my 
previous articles, I foretold this de- 
velopment and outlined the causes of 
it. The following set of figures will 
give some idea of the extent of the 
shrinkage in Socialist influence: 





October, 1945 





Paris and Environs q....< 21.0% 
Industrial France csecmuee , 22.9 
Brittany-Normandy wun. 20.8 
Rest of France ae | 
All Frame occcccsnsee dé, wa 


Party lost 24 percent of the votes it 


received one year ago. 


In the industrial sections of the 
country from October, 1945, to No- 
vember, 1946, the Communist gained 
only 43,000 votes, but during the same 
period and in the same regions the 
Socialists lost 510,000. This goes to 


~ Thus in all of France the Socialist — 





“November, 1946 Loss in Percentage 


13.3% —37% 
16.4 —29 
17.6 —14 
19.8 —14 
18.0 —24 





cialist candidates either went to other 
parties or took refuge in abstention. 
In the rest of France the Communists 
‘increased their support by about 430,- 
000 votes, and the Socialists lost in 
the neighborhood of 600,000. Here 
there was obviously some passing 
over from Socialism to Communism. 
The following table shows the relative 

















~~ French Socialism is under the neces- 
sity of making a supreme effort to 
reverse this current. But before it 
can succeed it must take stock of its 
situation. It has need, first of all, 
of a profound ideological clarification. 
| As long as an important fraction of 
the Socialists are willing to play the 
Communist game and disregard the 
humanitarian features of their tradi- 











tional doctrine and practice—the only 


feature which distinguishes it from 
totalitarianism—there is no possibility 
of cure. 

Before French Socialism can con- 
quer its enemies it must conquer it- 
self, It must eliminate from its system 
the totalitarian poison which has so 
terribly weakened it. 





In the whole of Metropolitan France, lost the instrumentality through which — 


Those who turned away from the So- _ 


show that the Communists profited strength of Socialists and Commu- 
little at the expense of the Socialists. nists: 
October. 1945 June, 1946 November, 1946 
H Soe. Com. Soc. Com. Soc. Com. 
| Paris and Environs 38% 62% | 63% 28% caenen 2% 
| Industrial Frame cvsecsccnnenee 47 seem 53 CT cme SS and 
Rest of France AB creer 4 r | ee) 7) |! ee | 
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A Chrismas Present 
for Democracy 


FOR SICK AND NEEDY ANTI-FASCISTS. Thousands of 
Spanish Republicans will spend a cheerless Christmas in exile. 
Survivors of the concentration camps and the Resistance, men, 


women and children of all nat 


ionalities still need your help. 


SEND A CARE FOOD PARCEL. Now only $10. (Reduced 


from $15.) 


Send the famous “10-in-1"" army food package. 


Weighs 49 lbs., contains 29 Ibs. of balanced foofd—more than 


40,000 calories. 


ISRAEL FEINBERG 
Chairman 


ROY 


packages. 
O Enclosed 6........ 


for Democracy. 


eocecenseessvereeccoescesesccees fo r 


Name... 


303 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


PHIL HELLER 
Exec. Director 


L. REUTHER 
Treasurer 


(© Please send me the name and address of aa anti-fascist for CARE 


CARE packages, my Christmas present 
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Willen: 
(Continued from Page Six) 


gives up the struggle to hold both ele- 
ments together, the third party idea will 
be difficult of realization. The formula 
at the moment seems to combine a 
verbal spanking with adoption of the 
standard pro-Communist platform on 
foreign policy. But the comrades are 
realists; they obviously believe the child- 
hood rhyme that “sticks and stones will 
break my bones, but names will never 
hurt me.” They are willing to trade a 
platform for verbal brickbats. 


* - * 


FunpAMENTALLY, I believe the 
Communists are opposed to the develop- 
ment of a successful new party such as* 
| have described. Such a party would 
channel the restless energy of the pro- 
gressives and so defeat the confusion, 
demoralization and doubt, by means of 


Need for a New Party 


which Communists make gains both here 
and abroad. However, they ‘are obvi- 
ously preparing the ground so that if 
they cannot stop a third party develop- 
ment, they can launch one themselves. 
They will use the names of prominent 
innocents as headliners, knowing that 
though such a party can never achieve 
power under such auspices, it will 
ultimately fall apart through internal 
dissension, .hus discrediting the idea 
for a long time to come and again 
posing the alternative of Communism or 
Fascism as our only choice. 

This same problem confronts the non- 
labor liberal. Its solution in these groups 
will not be far behind that in labor’s 
ranks. In the meantime, farmers, pro- 
fessional people, housewives, business 
men must take their place with labor, 
not only in the voting but in the devel- 
opment of program and tactics. This 
will be one of labor’s hardest tasks; its 


leaders are not used to sharing power. 

I am not naive enough to believe this 
can be done overnight. But it is not too 
early to start making the necessary 
analyses of our problems, to seek the 
coordination of like-minded groups and 


individuals nd the means for bringing 
them together. 

One of these means may he the Na- 
tional Education Committee for a New 
Party, which was organized some months 
ago and has its headquarters in Chicago. 
Half a dozen sub-committees are work- 
ing in other cities. Many state organi- 
zations, such as the Libera] Party in 
New York State, are affiliated. In 
Michigan, the Commonwealth Party has 
transformed itself into an affiliated 
Education Committee. Many important 
trade unionists are eollaborating closely 
and a conference is planned for next 
spring. The emphasis is on education 
and exploration because its leaders 
know that the practical immediate diffi- 
culties make it impossible actually to 
launch a new party now. 





Building a new party is a long, heart- 
breaking job. Everywhere there are 
people saying, “It would be great if we 
had a new party. When it’s established, 
I'll certainly join.” It will not be done 
that way, of course. It really depends 
on how much all of us want a chance 
to create that dec:nt world we’re always 
talking about. We stand a good chance 
of never having it—or anything. But if 
we, are to survive, we in labor and 
liberal movements must develop a path 
of our own that will give spiritual ° 
sustenance te the millions who are dis- 
illusioned with our traditional parties, 
who are tired of the merely personal 
struggle for power among our politi- 
cians, who are sick of having to write 
to their Congressman on every issue 
because they can’t trust his native good 
sense and have no faith in his election 
promises. Th2 average American needs 
to regain his faith in the American way 
as one which can give him ecconomie 
opportunity and security. Then he will 
fight for it again. 











The Hitler-Stalin 


(Continued from Page Nine) 

flm and the Soviet personalities shown 
in it “very likable” [sympathisch”]. An 
additional matter which deserves to be 
mentioned, since I have also been ques- 
tioned about it, is the fact that, both 
during these conversations and the offi- 
cial negotiations, the Reich Foreign Min- 
ister chose his words so as to represent 
amilitary conflict between Germany and 
Poland not as something that had been 
definitely decided upon, but only as a 
probable possibility. The Soviet states- 
men did not make any utterances in re- 
gard.jto this point which would have 
amounted to approval of such a conflict 
or efeouragement to it. In this connec- 
tion the Soviet representatives 
took note of the statements of the Ger- 
man representatives. 

§—During the negotiations on the sec- 
md German-Soviet political treaty, which 
took place about a month later, the sec- 


merely 


od document . . . was modified, in ac- 
cordance with the proposal submitted by 
the Soviet Government to Berlin on an 
arli¢r date; by this modification Lithu- 


aia, with the exception of a small 
“tip” adjoining Eastern Prussia, was also 
taken out of the German sphere of in- 
terest while in exchange the line of 
demarcation on Polish territory was 
shfited farther to the East. As a result 
of later negotiations through diplomatic 
thannels, which, as far as lremember, 
tid not take place until the end of 1940 
ofthe beginning of 1941, this Lithuanian 
“ip” ultimately was also renounced by 
Germany. ‘ 


* - * 


SECRET PROTOCOL 
OF AUGUST, 1939 


0s the occasion of the signing of the 
Wi-aggression treaty between the Ger- 
man Reich and the Union of Socialist 
§wiet Republic the undersigned repre- 
‘entatives of the two parties discussed 
Ma highly confidential conversation the 
Moblem of the demarcation of the 
heres of influence of either party in 
Europe. 

This conversation has the following 
tesult: 

~In the case of a politico-territorial 
thange in the territories belonging to 
the Baltic States—Finland, Estonia, Lat- 
‘a and Lithuania—the northern frontier 
of Lithuania shall form also the demar- 
‘ation of the spheres of interest between 
many and the USSR. Both parties 
"eognize the interest of Lithuania in 
the Wilno territory. 

2—In the case of a politico-territorial 
thange in the territories belonging to 
"te Polish State, the spheres of interest 
ween Germany and the USSR shall 
divided approximately following the 
®n the Rivers Narow, Vistula and 
+ The question as to whether the in- 
“ests of both parties make it desirable 
» Maintain an independent Polish state, 
how the frontiers of this state should 
can be clarified in a final man- 
in the course of further polit- 


ve 
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Pact 


ical developments. In any both 
governments will solve this question by 
way of a friendly understanding. 


case, 


3—With respect to southeastern Eu- 
rope, the USSR emphasize their interest 
in Bessarabia. Germany declares her 
complete political disinterestedness in 
this area. 

4—This protocol shall be’ treated by 
both parties in a strictly secret manner. 


ADDITIONAL SECRET PROTOCOL 


Powr 1 of the Secret Additional Pro- 


tocol, signed on August 23, 1939, is 
hereby modified to the effect that the 
territory of the Lithuanian State be- 


comes part of the sphere of interest of 
the USSR while the Province of Lublin 
and parts of the Province of Warsaw 
become part of the sphere of interest 
of Germany (compare the map appended 
to the Frontier and Friendship Treaty, 
signed today). As soon as the Govern- 
ment of the USSR takes special meas- 
ures on Lithuanian territory for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding its interests, the 
present German-Lithuanian frontier shall 
be rectified for the purpose of a natural 
and simple delimitation of the frontier 
by giving to Germany the Lithuanian 
territory southwest of the line drawn on 
the appended map. 

It is further stipulated that the above 
mentioned measures by the Soviet Union 
shall not result in any prejudice to the 
economic agreements between Germany 
and Lithuania now in force. 

Moscow, September 28, 1939. 

For the German Government 
J, Ribbentrop. 
On behalf of the Government 
of the USSR 
V. Molotov. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Petitions to President and Congress 
for amendment of Immigrant Laws ana 
immediate use of unfilled quotas of the 
war years for the admission of displaced 
persons to the United States are now 
ready. Every local and branch wili re- 
ceive them. A great number of signatures 
are wanted. Write S.D.F., Room 200, 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
. . . Jewish Socialist Verband meets in 
New York, Dec. 6, 7, 8. . . Hartford, 
Conn.: August Claessens’ speaks here 
Sunday, Dec. 1, 3 p. m., Workmen’s Cir- 
cle, Labor Lyceum. Topic: “The Jew 
and the World Situation.”. . . National 
Executive Committee. will meet in New 


York, December 14-15. . . . Miami, FV la.: 
August Claessens speaks here Thursday, 
Dec. 19th, Workmen’s Gircle Youth 


Group; Friday, Dec. 20, 8:30 p. m., La- 
bor Lyceum, 25 Washington St., Miami 
Beach, Fla.; Saturday, Dec. 21, lecture 
for Miami Branch of W.C.; Sunday, Dec. 
22, Eugene Victor Debs Anniversary Din- 
ner, at 25 Washington St., Miami Beach; 
Monday, Dec. 23, lecture for new S.D.F. 
Branch. Topic: “The Recent Elections 
and What’s Ahead.”. . . August Claes- 
sens, Nat’l] Secretary, will be on tour late 
in December He will be in Houston, 
Texas, Dec. 27; Los Angeles, Dec. 31 to 
January 4; San Francisco, January 5, 6; 
Chicago, January 9 to 12; Detroit, Jan. 
13. ... Arizona: James Oneal, member 
of S.D.F. National Executive Committee, 
formerly of Stockton, California, now 
resides in Phoenix, Ariz... . 
NEW YORK CITY 

General membership meeting, Wednes- 
day, Dec. 11. Discussion of the recent 
elections and what’s ahead. . City 
Central Cemmittee meets Wednesday, 
Dec. 4... . SDF Branch in the Amal- 
gamated Coop. Houses, Bronx: Meeting 
Monday, Dec. 2, Englisn Koom, nomina- 
tion of officers. ... Algernon Lee speaks 
every Saturday evening, over radio sta- 





An Editorial—_ 


Labor Management Cooperation | 


© The New Leader applauds those 
responsible, progressive labor leaders 
and unions who preach azxd practice 
labor - management cooperation, in- 
cluding of course genuine voluntary 
collective bargaining and mediation 
of disputes. The welfare of workers, 
and of the nation, depends upon con- 
stantly increasing production. Wages 
rises, without growing productivity, 
are apt to mean higher prices which 
wipe out the gains made—or some- 
times they may benefit powerful 
unions at the expense of the working 
class as a whole. 

In this issue we print an advertise- 
ment of the Reader’s Digest. In this 
one labor leader urges the members of 
his union to be fair to their employers, 
to help them make profits, not to 
abuse their power, to increase produc- 
tion and profits. These ideas are not 
formulated in New Leader language, 
and the implication is that labor 
unions are now abusing their power 
whereas management and government 
are guiltless. Furthermore, the labor 









Notice to Women! 
Important general membership meet- 
of all S.D.F. women to be held on 
Saturday, December 7th, 2 p. m. sharp, 
at the Rand School. Called jointly by 
the City Executive Committee and the 
Women’s Committee. 











tion WEVD, at 9:30 p. m... . Shiplacoff 
Branch is planning a Abraham I. Shipla- 
coff commemoration meeting in Jan- 
uary. . . . Hillquit Branch reorganized 
under Verband auspices with a large 
number of new members. ... August 
Clasesens speaks Friday, November 20. 
9 p. m., Young Liberals Club Rooms, 
Nostrand Ave. and Union St., Brooklyn. 
Topic: “The Recent Elections and the 
Road Ahead,” Saturday, Nov. 30th, 9 
p. m., Parness Branch, J.S.V., 202 East 
98rd St., Brooklyn. Topic: “Collectivism 
and Individua) Liberty.”. .. Wm. Karlin 
Branch and Rand School opening a new 
forum Sunday. Speaker: Dr. Ralph Gil- 
bert Ross, “Proposed Roads to Peace.” 
COOPERATIVE FARMS 

IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Recina.—sixteen Saskatchewan vet- 
erans have now incorporated the Mata- 
dor Co-operative Farm under the Co- 
operative Associations Act, bringing to 
eight the number of co-operative farms 
in Saskatchewan, Reconstruction Minis- 
ter J. H. Sturdy announced recently. 

The incorporation of Matador has 
been held up by the refusal of the Do- 
minion government to extend to the 
veterans—who have been operating the 
farm April—the 2,320 each 
which is provided under the Veterans’ 
Land Act. While this situation has not 
yet been clarified, the veterans have de- 
cided to go ahead with incorporation, 
and they will continue to receive loans 
from the Saskatchewan government in 
the meantime. 


since 


leader, Walter Cenerazzo of the 
Watch Workers Union, writes, “Amer- 
ican free enterprise now has to be 
saved by unions as well as by man- 
agements. Our foreign competition is 
more and more socialistic....” Our 
readers know that The New Leader 
believes in the kind of social democ- 
racy that the British Labor Govern- 
ment is working toward—we are for 
a planned, mixed economy which will 
really be free and enterprising and 
without either state or private mono- 
polies. But Mr. Cenerazzo has the 
right to believe in free enterprise of 
the sort we have now, which, with all 
its faults, is superior to Russia’s 
State Capitalism. 

And it is not the labor unions, but 
some employers who reject. collective 
bargaining and giving labor the 
slightest voice in management, which 
they consider their exclusive preroga- 
tive, who are blocking progress to- 
ward full cooperation for t -n higher 
productivity and higher w! ;es. 

“d 

















Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








An Overdue Amnesty for the CO’s 


BOUT 15,000,000 Americans passed through the 
A armed services in the late war. Between 10,000 
and 15,000 chose the alternative of going to 
the CPS (civilian public service) camps which were 
offered as an alternative to conscientious objectors 
of recognized sincerity. About 6,000 CO's were sent 
to prison because their sincerity was not recognized, 
because they refused induction or because they left 
the CPS camps without permission. A somewhat 
larger number of objectors to combatant service 
entered non-combatant branches of the armed forces, 
such as the medical corps. 

These figures indicate a rather surprisingly high 
average of compliance with the selective service act. 
They show that pacifism is distinctly a minority faith. 

The treatment of the CO’s in the late war was more 
humane and more carefully considered than was the 
case al the time of the first World War. There were 
few of the eases of brutal physical abuse and torture 
that occurred in the first World War. While this 
improvement in humanity may be recognized, the 
policy toward the CO's, in two respects, fell short of 
democratic ideals. 

Men in the CPS camps were given no pay, except 
a negligible allowance of $2.50 a month, no de- 
pendency allowances and no insurance against dis- 
abilitv. And they were often not utilized up to the 
limit of their willingness and capacity to serve. Too 
frequently they were kept at work on leafraking 
projects of little benefit to anyone. 

Among CO's, as in any group. there were mal- 
adjusted and neurotic personalities. But the general 
average of political intelligence and social idealism 
in the CPS camps which I visited impressed me as 
high. There was never any lack of volunteers for 
“cuinea-pig” experiments which promised to alleviate 
huinan suffering. CO's allowed themselves to be 
systematically undernourished, to be inoculated with 
dangerous germs. They performed notable service 
as attendants in mental hospitals, where they set new 
standards of humanity and consideration in dealing 
with the unfortunate inmates. They protested against 
racial segregation wherever they found it, in schools 
and in prisons. 

Most of them were eager volunteers for the rough 
and dangerous work of driving ambulances in China, 
although this project was made impossible by a 
stupid and illiberal rider amendment in Congress, 
forbidding the training of conscientious objectors for 
ovevrseas relief work. In the majority, the CO's were 
willing to run a fair risk of dying, but not to kill, 

Now the war is over. They have paid the price of 
nonconformity in the unpaid labor of the CPS camps, 
sometimes behind prison bars. An amnesty which 
would release the 1,500 now in prison and restore 
civil rights to those who have already completed 
prison: terms is overdue. It would be an excellent 
accompaniment of the Christmas season 


* a * 


The Memory of a GreatE£ditor 
Tw: VANCHESTER GUARDIAN has been celebrat- 


ing the hundredth anniversary of the birth of its 
great editor, C. P. 


articles 


Scott, with a number of memorial 
And Scott's memory deserves honor on this 
side of the Atlantic. For the influence of a strong 
liberal personality is not limited to his own country. 
Such noteworthy editors as Greeley, Dana, Pulitzer. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, William Allen White, were 
well-known in Britain and in Europe 

The Manchester Guardian under Scott's long and 
fruitful editorship generally supported the Liberal 
Party, although it was a thoroughly independent 
newspaper. But because it was a truly liberal organ, 
it survived the political eclipse of the Liberal Party. 
It became the only British newspaper published out- 
side of London with an international reputation and 
an international circulation. 

The Manchester Guardian wnder Scott's editorship 
acquired three. special qualities, amrong many others, 
which made it a newspaper of genuine distinction. 
It attracted eminent contributors. H. W. Nevinson, 
H. N. Brailsford, S. K. Ratcliffe, Ivor Montague are 
only a few of many well-known authors in their own 


16 


right who helped to create The Guardian’s intellectual 
atmosphere. 


Scott was never afraid to be in a minority with 


his own conscience. His attitude in opposing the 
Boer War and repression in Ireland after the last 
war, in advocating women’s suffrage, were charac- 
teristic illustrations of hs high endowment of moral 
courage. And the newspaper was written with a good 
deal more than normal attention to the elements of 
grace and wit and style. 


The Manchester Guardian was agreeable “teading 


in Moscow, and I still chuckle retrospectivelys 
two of its drily humorous headlines. A news 
that there had been only one murder in a Chig 
election in the uproaring days of Big Bill Thompgs 
and Scarface Al Capone acquired satirical qualy 
under the headline: “Only One Murder in Chi 
Election.” And another headline which sticks jp 
memory offered a penetrating comment on Sovigt 
methods of promoting- collective farming: “Soyjg 
Agrarian Policy: Kulaks to Be Shot.” 

[ recall another minor incident among the edp- 
torial crusades of The Manchester Guardian, jug 
because it seemed so incongruous against a Mosegy 
background. It seemed that a Miss Violet Douglas. 
Pennant, who bore the prefix Honorable, had beeg 
dismissed from the British equivalent for the WAC, 
in the first World War. And The Guardian insistently 
led editorial cavalry charges against the War Office 
authorities, demanding that the allegedly unjust dig 
missal of Violet Douglas-Pengant be somehoy 
stricken from the records and atoned for. Such sens 
tiveness was commendable. But I often thought how 
happy any Soviet citizen would have been if he or 
she had nothing to worry about from the admini= 
trative authority of the state except the dismissal 
from a volunteer war service many years ago. 








An Editorial— 


The Wrong Way to Fight Communism 


HE most effective allies of the Communists are 

the ultra reactionaries. An American Congress 

hell bent to pass anti-union legislation and re- 
duce social security would do more to increase Com- 
munist influence than the most fevered recruiting 
drive. The fanatic opposition of ultra reactionaries 
has a similar result. Nothing has done so much to 
give some sort of standing to Communists as the 
campaign waged against them by papers in the 
McCormick. Patterson and Hearst orbit. 

These journals and the groups for which they speak 
are primarily not as much against Communism as 
against an expanded democracy. They are opposed to 
any progress toward a better life for the great masses 
of citizens. They fight bitterly to prevent any limita- 
tion on exploitation by monopolistic industrialists. 
Their connections give the lie to any pretension 
which they may make to being enemies of any sort 
of dictatorship. They more or less openly favor 
policies which would prolong and expand prepon- 
derant control of our public life by the great in- 
dustrial groups which are opposed to change. 

In their propaganda against Communism, the 
writers in these papers use precisely the methods 
which have been featured by all representatives of 
dictatorship, including the Communists themselves. 
‘The most common of these is the smear through the 
familiar amalgam. A story in the November 25 issue 
of the NY Journal-American furnishes a_ typical 
example. The story deals with the work of the Ad- 
visory Committee appointed to assist the NY Board 
of Education in the selection of a new Superintendent 
of Schools. Chairman of this body is the distin- 
guished educator, Dr. William H. Kilpatrick. This 
leader among American teachers is notable alike for 
his championship of progressive methods in the 
schools and for his determined opposition to Com- 
munist influence in educational circles. If there is 
anyone who is definitely pro-democratic and anti- 
Yet by the notorious 
smear technique, he was obliquely charged with 
being under Communist influence. With him was 


Communist, it is this man. 


coupled Dr. George 5S. Counts, equally well-knownas 
a vigorous fighter against Communist penetration, 

A few days earlier, in the same newspaper; ‘the 
same deceptive method was applied to two vigorout 
anti-Communists in the trade union movement, At 
the Atlantic City convention of the CIO, the'éom 
mittee appointed to write a resolution on Communism 
was made up of three well-known Communistsand 
of three equally forthright champions of demoeralie 
unionism. Of the three anti-Communists, the Jom 
American reported that all but one, Milton Muartay, 
were on the Communist side. Thus two of the most 
effective opponents of the Moscow fifth column, Enil 
Rieve and Walter Reuther, were falsely labeled. 

Similarly, the Congressional Committee on Ut 
American Activities has frequently disgraced (itself 
and aided the Communists by branding liberal and 
democratic Socialists as Reds. 


A very black kettle attacking the complexion @ 
an equally dark pot may give it a reputation for being 
white or, at least, a shade of pale gray. The Heat 
and McCormick-Patterson press, attacking totalitarian 
Communism from the ramparts of reaction, may 
easily afflict some sections of the public with color 
blindness. 


Sancta Simplicitas Department 


“I realize the danger of war is much less from 
Communism than it is from imperialism, whether 
be the United States or England, or from the Fascist 
remnants of it which may be found in Spain o@ 
Argentina.”—Henry A Wallace, speech at Madisoa 


Square Garden. 


“The root error is to regard Communist parties 
the enemies of democracy and of the independe 
of their own countries. There is nothing, either 
the theory or practice of the Communist parties 
postwar Europe, that justifies this belief.”—K. 
acus, leading British fellow-traveler, in a letter # 
the London New Statesman and Nation of Oct. 5, ® 
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